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FRANKLY SEASONAL 


hallowed traditions, so many endearing customs, so many memories and hopes that have 
grown to be part of the day and even of its name. We all know that some of the most 
honorable traditions obscure rather than clarify the day’s import, that many of the customs 
are perilously close to mere mummery, and that memories and hopes are often rather shadowy 
substitutes for the desired reality. But we also know—and it is much more a conviction than 
a hope—that there is at the root of Christmas and all its doings a common factor of verity 
by which we may test the relevance and integrity of the day insofar as it affects us individ- 
ually. Is not this factor bound up with the generous act of giving? 
That at any rate is its connection with art, for, if art is not the tangible realization of 


T: be frankly seasonal about such a day as Christmas is no easy thing; there are so many 


a generous creative impulse it is empty and dead, which is only another way of saying that it 
is not art at all. But this generous impulse has not always been confined to one day or to 
the art proclaiming that day; it cannot be so confined. Nor has this holy subject-matter been 
always generously or creatively treated. We all suspect the paltry and the obviously dull; we 
are learning to suspect as well the grandiose, fashionable, and facile pretenses not only of the 
professional stand-patter, but also of his confrére, the band-wagon rebel. Entirely too many of 


’ our supposed artists have been one of these things or both, their grip on their profession 


fairly squeezing the life-blood out of their work—unfortunately to no avail. Perhaps, con- 


_ sidering our present state of progress (gadgets to the contrary notwithstanding), we are a 


a 


bit too hopeful when we speak about an imminent flowering of the arts. Despite the feverish 
diversity of our art activities we do not seem to be producing a gratifying number of gener- 


_ ously creative artists. All the more reason why we should thank God for those we do have; 
~ they are the ones among us who, consciously or not, are in the great tradition of acceptance 


_ and passing on, the tradition of perpetuation. To put it a little differently: they are the ones 


who can give way to impulses greater than themselves and who pass the result on to us in liv- 


ingly tangible form. To artists of this kind, to true artists, Christmas is simply one more day 


of giving. 


But if these generously creative people are rare, what shall we plain people do? There is 


“a quick answer to that: we can buy their work. And, unless our need for the thing we buy is 


overwhelming (and it should be), we can go so far as to give them to someone else. There is 
a hazard here which should be scrupulously avoided. We must be sure that the work of art 
we give suits its recipient, or to adapt a wise witticism, that the recipient suits the art! For 
there must be a warm mutual relationship between the work of art and its owner, a kind of 
give and take. And the “give” must come first, wholeheartedly, from the human being if he 
expects to find anything worth while his taking. 
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THE MOSAICS OF ST. SOPHIA 


By STANLEY CASSON 


of Holy Wisdom, commonly known as 
St. Sophia, at Constantinople, will in all 
probability cause students of Byzantine art to 
make a complete revision of their views on 
Byzantine painting and the art of mosaic work. 
For the great church contains a corpus of 
mosaics which must have been commissioned 
by the greatest of the many princes of Con- 
stantinople and made by the foremost artists 
of the metropolitan center of all Christendom. 
Consequently the information which scholars 
have patiently accumulated from the study of 
Byzantine mosaics must inevitably be revised : 
for their work has of necessity been based 
mainly on work of the Byzantine provinces 
and not on the work done in the metropolis. 
Ravenna, Sicily, Attica, and North Greece 
have provided the bulk of such material and 
now, at last, after many centuries, we can go 
direct to the fountain-head. 
St. Sophia is known to hold more or less 
intact a number of mosaic panels of different 
periods. In the dome is a Pantokrator, the rep- 
resentation of the Almighty in His most im- 
pressive shape; in the apse is the Virgin and 
Child enthroned, and elsewhere are figures of 
saints, a portrait of the Emperor Palaeologus 
and other unidentified figures. All these are 
detected beneath their covering of whitewash 
and paint. 
Mr. Whittemore and the American Byzan- 
_ tine Institute have begun the cleaning, prop- 
~ erly enough, in the outer portion of the church. 
In the narthex, or antechapel, as it might be 
called, of the church is a series of mosaics in 
splendid preservation which have been methodi- 
é cally cleaned of overpainting and the accumu- 
lations of time. The method of cleaning has 
been of the simplest, merely to scrape with in- 
 finitesimal patience the paint and whitewash 
from the surface of the tesselae of the mosaic 
by means of fine knives and scalpels, in the 
manner in which a painting is cleaned by mod- 
ern cleaning methods. After one season’s work 
the Byzantine Institute is thus able to show a 
superb series of mosaics of which one, but one 


7BS cleaning of the mosaics of the Church 


only, contains figure scenes. The remainder 
are formal patterns. But for the historian of 
Byzantine art it is every bit as important to 
analyze Byzantine design as Byzantine repre- 
sentation. 

The formal patterns in the narthex exem- 
plify the severe formalism of the original deco- 
ration of the church. Indeed, we have no evi- 
dence as yet to prove that, as originally built, 
the church contained any figure scenes at all. 
The Cherubim below the main dome are gen- 
erally thought by many to be the work of 
Justinian—these are the only mosaics which 
have never at any time been covered with paint 
or whitewash—but many scholars attribute 
them to the tenth or eleventh century. The 
formal patterns on the main vaulting of the 
narthex are severe and simple, comprised of 
patterns largely found in contemporary sixth- 
century textiles and pottery. In the arches by 
the windows and in the lunettes are shown 
crosses. These, as Mr. Whittemore points out, 
are of the utmost elegance and simplicity, 
mostly on a background of gold. They thus 
stand out as the great symbol of Christianity, 
greeting the visitor to the church as the first 
and the last symbol in his creed. There is a 
conscious austerity about the crosses which 
stand, unearthly and transcendental, floating 
in a golden lambience. Their shape, with 
jewelled ends and delicate proportions, is es- 
sentially that of the period of Justinian. The 
only similar crosses in Constantinople are in 
the as yet uncleaned church of St. Eirene, the 
oldest in the city, now used as a military mu- 
seum. 

In the lunettes which faced the spectator as 
he entered the narthex were crosses, as in the 
window-arches. But at some later date the 
whole of the original mosaic of one of the 
lunettes, the central of all, was cut out and re- 
placed by the great figure scene which consti- 
tutes the main triumph of the work of clean- 
ing and recovery. 

This major scene shows Christ enthroned in 
a rich and jewelled throne, holding in his left 
hand an open book on the pages of which is 
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written in Greek, “Peace be unto you: I am 
the light of the world.” His right hand is held 
up in the attitude of benediction—strangely 
enough in the manner of the Western Church, 
not of the Eastern. On each side of the Christ 
is a medallion. That on the left shows the 
Virgin, that on the right an angel or archangel 
holding a wand in his left hand. In each case, 
the bust only is shown. On the left of the 
figure of Christ, prostrate at His feet in the 
attitude of veneration, is the figure of a hu- 
man. It is identified by Mr. Whittemore, as 
it was identified many years ago by Mr. Dal- 
ton, as the figure of the Emperor Leo VI who 
reigned from 886 to 912, A.D. This emperor 
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was known as Leo the Wise or Leo the Philos- 
opher, not for any real gift of learning, but 
mainly because the populace conceived the no- 
tion that he was a notable astrologer. We 
have no historical record of his having been 
either a great patron of the arts or of having 
actually contributed to the embellishment of 
St. Sophia. But his importance, and the im- 
portance of the mosaic for which he was re- 
sponsible, lie in the fact that he was the 
second emperor to rule after the strange period 
known as that of the Iconoclasts, during which 
all figure-painting, all icons and mosaics which 
showed representations of the human or divine 
forms were forbidden by law. Into the origins 


of this movement it is unnecessary to go here, 
but the effects of such a theological-esthetic 
movement upon the development of art were 
bound to be deep and lasting. Leo VI and his 
predecessor were pronounced opponents of 
iconoclasm, and the making of a mosaic in one 
of the most important positions in the great 
church may well have been a deliberate act of 
policy as well as an indication of piety. The 
period of Iconoclasm was a long one, lasting 
from 726 to 843, and to the activities of the 
Iconoclasts we owe much of our ignorance of 
the early period of Byzantine artistic develop- 
ment. Iconoclasts at this time, Latin Cru- 
saders in 1204, and Turks in 1453, have left 
only disjecta membra of the art of a mighty 
metropolis. 

A glance at the mosaic of Leo shows at once 
that we are in the presence of a transitional 
period of Byzantine art. The technical skill of 
the mosaic-workers is beyond all cavil. Here is 
a perfected art. Examination of the mosaics of 
the sixth century in S. Apollinare Nuovo at 
Ravenna, or of those of the more delicately 
done scenes in S. Vitale, proves that the mak- 
ers of the Ravenna scenes were comparative 
bunglers, or at least that they were entirely un- 


able to render features with the medium at. 


their disposal with any kind of real skill. The 
face of the Christ, seen in an enlarged photo- 
graph, shows at once how the artist has de- 
lineated facial lines, surface molding of the 
face, expression of the eyes and mouth and 
the full shape of a strong chin and a refined 
nose, by means of the subtlest adjustments of 
~ tesselae. The head of Archbishop Maximianus 
_ in S. Vitale at Ravenna, or the contemporary 
portrait-heads in the Church of St. Demetrius 
at Salonika, are but poor assemblies of glass 
cubes, rendering facial lines by dark black or 
brown lines of tesselae and entirely failing to 
achieve either subtlety of expression or delicacy 
of surface-molding. The artist of the new mo- 
saic at St. Sophia is a master in the ease and 
skill by which he gives a plastic feeling with 
the utmost economy of effort. Where the Ra- 
vennate and Salonikan portraits are but pat- 
terns of human faces, the face of Christ at St. 
Sophia is the face of a living personality: not 
that there is any trace of realism; on the con- 
trary the face is an abstraction, but an abstrac- 


tion from reality, as are all true masterpieces 
of abstract art. 

The position of this mosaic in Byzantine art 
is, as I have said above, transitional. We are 
at the point of divergence between painting 
and mosaic which drew from Hellenistic 
sources, and that which aimed at greater ab- 
straction and simplicity. The Iconoclastic 
movement had at least served the purpose of 
driving out or underground all hankerings for 
the “fleshly school” of Alexandria and of the 
dying pagan centers. Asia was once more 
exerting its profound influence in the direc- 
tion of abstract art. But the complete turn of 
the wheel had not yet come around. There are 
vague hints even in this mosaic of the old pic- 
torial style. In another respect the mosaic is 
surprising. In all Byzantine painting the most 
striking element after the tenth century, and 
the most essentially Byzantine, is the way in 
which faces and figures are always lit by a dim 
light that shines upon them from outside. Al- 
most all Byzantine icons after 1000 have the 
light thus touching the outer lines and forms 
of the figures, leaving the remainder in dark- 
ness. It is as though the figures were painted 
in a monk’s cell, with the light striking athwart 
them from a cell window. Italian primitive 
painting in profound contrast is a painting 
done out of doors in the open light under the 
sky, so that the figures are bathed in light with 
faint shadows where the light does not fall. 
El Greco is a Byzantine in this respect—per- 
haps in no other—that he uses deliberately the 
Byzantine scheme of lighting, because that is 
the scheme to which he was accustomed by 
birth and training. 

Here in this mosaic from St. Sophia we see 
Byzantine art before it had, as it were, retired 
into its monastic cell, before it had become 
ruminative and before it had hidden from the 
world and the sunlight. The whole scene is 
bathed in light, with the shadows serving as 
mere auxiliaries to the main balance of light 
and semi-light. 

In another fundamental respect the work is 
transitional. The face of the Christ is simple, 
compassionate and merciful. But two centu- 
ries or less later the great Christ figures of 
churches like that at Daphni near Athens or 
of Cefalu in Sicily, or of Torcello or St. Luke 
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in Phokis, show a God whose expression is 
austere and ineffable, devoid of compassion 
and mercy, stern and all-powerful, the Panto- 
krator. Only later in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries did the face soften once more, 
and even then there is no trace of humanity 
and kindliness. The mosaics of Fetiyeh Mosque 
at Constantinople show a Christ of auster- 
ity and simplicity, but not of the humanity 
of the St. Sophia mosaic. So, too, with the 
mosaics of the Kahrieh Mosque. Both are of 
the fourteenth century. If, then, we place the 
great tenth-century triumphs of mosaic work 
and of religious conception as the maximum 
of the crescendo of Byzantine art, those of the 
lunette of St. Sophia and those of the four- 
teenth-century churches fall at the beginning 
and at the end of the movement. This is not 
to make a distinction of good and bad: far 
from it. I am merely attempting to indicate 
the depth of religious feeling which inspired 
the art. As the religion grew more transcen- 
dental and austere, so the art followed suit. 
Those who like stern art will prefer the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. Those who prefer a 
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Courtesy The Byzantine Institute 


more human art will prefer the ninth or the 
fourtenth century. 

The medallions are disappointing. That of 
the Virgin is lifeless and without inspiration. 
I am convinced that it is by another hand than 
that which made the face of the Christ. So, 
too, in the case of the Archangel. Here is mere 
pedestrian work. Nor is the face of the em- 
peror done with anything like the skill and 
subtlety of the face of the Christ. I feel that 
the master hand worked solely on the face of 
the Christ and left the whole of the remainder 
to minor artists or apprentices. No doubt Leo 
VI was responsible for more work than this in 
St. Sophia, and it is probable that the mosaic 
workers worked in the manner of Pheidias and 
his sculptors. The master controlled, advised, 
designed, and finally put his hand to the vital 
portions of the work. The style of the head 
and shoulders of the Christ seems to me to dif- 
fer profoundly from that of the rest of the 


composition. The setting of the tesselae in the 


face of Christ also differs fundamentally from 
that of the medallion heads. The former fol- 


lows a scheme of arrangement that is wholly 
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HEAD OF CHRIST (DETAIL), CENTRAL LUNETTE, 
ST. SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE 


admirable and of astonishing subtlety. The lat- 
ter show a purely haphazard aggregation of 
tesselae as though the artist had worked more 
or less extempore. For all such mosaics we 
must assume the previous existence of a parch- 
ment cartoon on which the artist had drawn 
his design. But he would never be able to draw 
the actual places for the zesselae and only a 
master hand could do final work of the type of 
the Christ face. Any craftsman could manage 
the medallion faces, where the tesselae merely 
fill gaps and do not follow lines, as in the 
Christ. The stylistic study of mosaic must as- 
suredly make use of all technical studies. The 
face of the Archangel and that of the Christ 
are so profoundly different that the same hand 
could not possibly have made them, unless our 
Homer nodded. 

These new mosaics at last give us authentic 
light on the earlier periods of metropolitan 
Byzantine art. The Byzantine Institute is to 
be congratulated. New discoveries await its 
labors, and we shall soon be in a position to 
judge by metropolitan standards all the long- 
known work of the provinces. Conceivably, 


Courtesy The Byzantine Institute 


too, we may be able to identify the hand of 
actual individual masters. Hitherto nothing 
on these lines has been attempted. Indeed we 
labor under a sad deficiency of material. But 
in such a place as St. Sophia there may well 
be a number of mosaics by individual artists 
and the great work of establishing individual 
identities in Byzantine art may thus at last ob- 
tain’a chance of developing. At the moment 
no one has even sketched the outline of a his- 
tory of Byzantine painting before 1453: we 
know of hardly any names and of only a few 
works that can be associated with names. Not 
that the attribution to named artists is the 
end of all art criticism—far from it. But a 
skilful stylistic study, itself based on a tech- 
nical study of painting methods and mosaic 
work, will in the end lead to the isolation and 
identification of a number of personalities in 
early Byzantine art. The work at St. Sophia 
gives us hope that at last a mass of material 
will be assembled from which we can extract 
the forgotten painters and their personalities 
in the great metropolis of Byzantium, the 
birthplace of Western art. 


MOSAIC CROSS IN CROWN OF VAULT, ST. SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE 
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TRADITION 


By WALTER PACH 


I 

VERY so often one finds it worth while to 
answer again the question that comes 
up—even among people of some educa- 
tion—as to the value of art for those not par- 
ticularly interested in the subject. In times like 
the present, when terrific questions such as 
war, nationalism, race prejudice, economic re- 
covery, and a dozen others are agitating the 
world, the artist or art-writer who tries to make 
his voice heard seems to the majority to be 
more out of the swing of things than ever be- 
fore. But that is just added testimony to the 
fact (one not hard to establish from the condi- 
tions around us) that the majority does not 
know what it needs. Always and always one 
gets back to the idea that real understanding 
must be sought for among minorities, which is 
the reason why one of the most brilliant epi- 
taphs ever written is that of the English 
statesman noted for being with the smaller 
number in nearly every vote in Parliament, and 
who caused to be engraved on his tomb: 

“Gone over to the majority at last.” 
Returning to the question of the value of 
art for that majority who take no interest in 
it, the answer of the live ones who do, is simply 
that to know art completely is to know every 
other form of thought, for there is not one 
that is unrelated to it. Take war, race, eco- 
nomics, and the rest of those matters—are 
they not treated in art, and in examples so well 
known that even the most unskilled among us 
can at once call them to mind? We see the 
fighting of the Assyrians in their sculpture, 
and the subjugation of the black peoples by 
the Egyptians in the bas-reliefs of the latter 
race. And did not a lecture at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum last winter tell how intimately the 
political and economic life of Athens was con- 
nected with the building of the Parthenon? 
Or, if I must avoid an accusation of being too 
concerned with the past, what about the fres- 


coes painted within the last twelve-month at 
the New Workers’ School in New York and 
at Dartmouth College, where Rivera and 
Orozco have pictured the history of America, 
and not so much in terms of events as in the 
light (or darkness—for there is much bitter- 
ness there) of the social, economic, and scien- 
tific forces that ‘are molding our destiny? 
Aesthetes may scold such artists for stepping 
outside the territory they are supposed (by the 
half-informed) to keep to; “practical” men 
may belabor the painters from another quarter 
and say that the ideas expressed are only such 
as might be expected from the dreamy votaries 
of art; but the masters have never been the 
real favorites of aesthetes any more than they 
have been of the men who in their idea of af- 
fairs are limited by the immediate details under 
their noses—who fail to see that a vision of the 
whole of things is needed if their business, as 
well as that of the community, is not to be run 
onto the rocks. 
II 

In seeking to know what importance to give 
to tradition, nobody is going to question the 
fact that the past accomplished some very 
great things. Even in matters like science, 
where certain of the ideas held by a Galileo or 
a Newton are today regarded almost as super- 
stition, every one admits the immense mental 
power of those men, and would make any 
sacrifice to attain similar power for use in deal- 
ing with the problems of our time. The danger 
comes when people with an idea that they are 
defending what is great in the past, are really 
prolonging its errors. They take things that 
were living and useful in a former time and 
apply them in a way that makes them destruc- 
tive of all energy or even of understanding. 
More than one person has borne testimony to 
the vexatiousness of a proverb quoted under 
wrong conditions. Very wise words have been 
abused to such extent that many a Laertes, 
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after parental injunctions that he be familiar 
but by no means vulgar, must have been 
tempted to combine Shakespeare and Al 
Smith, mentally setting his father down as 
Old Balonius. 

A famous English critic, objecting to cer- 
tain strictures of mine against the false art of 
modern times, pointed out that any amount 
of perverted tradition could be shown in the 
earlier periods. The difference is that never be- 
fore did the men who misrepresent the past 
attain the almost complete official power—over 
schools, museums, and public buildings—that 
they have had for the last hundred years or 
more. The results are so lamentable as to have 
caused a reaction only less complete. Hence 
we get “modern education,” so liberal, as it is 
called, that only one step more is needed to 
bring us to the place where the six-year-old 
child will have reading and writing submitted 
to him as electives—to be refused if, in his 
judgment, something else seems more appro- 
priate to his personality. To laugh at such a 
proposition is not to deny the genuine ad- 
vances made by modern education, nor to deny 
the rigors of the subjects prescribed under the 
older system and even today burdening un- 
numbered students with their useless weight. 
And to laugh at the misapplication of the 
principles worked out by the “modern” artists 
is not to deny the deadness of the schools that 
the moderns had to combat. They are not the 
sole cause of the overwhelming mass of bad 
pictures in the world today. But they trained 
the men who made the rubbish, gave them 
prizes later on in exhibitions, and were uni- 
formly hostile to the real masters of the period. 

Confusion occurs when people accept those 
schools at their own valuation. They claim to 
represent the great past. And the too-quick 
reply of many young artists and collectors is: 
“To the devil with your tradition”’—just as 
people, seeing the decadent elements of pres- 
ent-day Europe, think that salvation lies in 
turning their backs on Europe and getting 
everything out of our own soil. Physically our 
soil contains everything we need—or practi- 
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cally that—and in the realm of the mind it may 
be that our libraries and museums, just as they 
are, contain all the materials needed for us to 
build a perfect intellectual and artistic edifice. 
But we are not going to cut off commercial 
relations with England, France, Russia, and 
the Orient—they are too much part of our 
world. Neither are we going to cut ourselves 
off from the ideas which the rest of the nations 
have evolved from the past, and are continu- 
ing to evolve: we could afford still less to do 
such a thing, even were it the remote possi- 
bility that a boycott and embargo of material 
products may be. The need is for choice. When 
doctors disagree, we choose our doctor. When 
there are rival claims as to what tradition is, 
we choose our tradition. We simply cannot 
throw the whole of it overboard, for it has one 
absolutely inaccessible refuge—our instinct, 
that “memory of our ancestors” which persists 
within us after having lain dormant for cen- 
turies. 

I shall give an example of that later on, but 
if it is now clear that tradition in some form 
is not to be escaped, the question is whether 
we want to favor it or fight it. Let me lay aside 
any semblance of impartiality and say that I 
am in favor of it—once it is understood. I be- 
lieve it is weakness that makes people speak 
of its dangers. The educator who places his 
sole reliance on developing the innate powers 
of the young is weak, I believe, in his inability 
to see that those powers are, by themselves, 
like an empty mill, grinding out nothing, for 
lack of the solid wheat which its wheels could 
turn into flour. It is the teachet’s business to 
get rid of the chaff beforehand and present 
only such matters, of history, mathematics, and 
language (ancient and modern, foreign or na- 
tional) as will be nourishing for the student. 
Every editor who compares the writing offered 
him by the men educated a generation or more 
ago with that by those who are coming up now 


knows that, for all the intellectual activity of |. 


the younger men and women, there is only 
too clear an indication of what has occurred | 
through the process of cutting down, first the 


study of the classical languages, next the 
knowledge of the modern languages of foreign 


countries, and finally—if only certain steps in 


that direction have been taken so far—of the 
English language. 

I believe it is weakness that would have 
America withdraw from intellectual contact 
with Europe, or keep our people from visiting 
its countries and sojourning there. It is per- 
fectly true that there are the incurably young 
men who, in thought, have never returned from 
Paris—even after twenty years of uninter- 
rupted residence in their home towns in Amer- 
ica. But if they are not able to apply the knowl- 
edge they got in Paris, to see that people and 
problems here are to be dealt with through the 
acquisitions made abroad; if they are mete vic- 
tims of chronic nostalgia for the Old World, 
does not their poverty of mind tell that they 
would have been just as complete duds if they 
had never gone to Europe? Every strong man 
we have ever produced has used the ideas of 
the Old World, directly or indirectly acquired, 
and has given the rest of us the benefit of 
them. Perhaps even the pale memories of the 
expatriate-at-home are of some use to the peo- 
ple in contact with him. 

And I insist that if Europe failed to make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear in his case, the 
fault is not with Europe. If tradition fails to 
make a weak man in any field into a strong 
one, the fault is not with tradition, but with 
the inability to distinguish the essentials of tra- 
dition amid the millions of things it carries 
down to us. 

For the strong man it is not a danger; it 
is a deliverance from the flood of half-truths 


_ swirling around us—half-truths about the clas- 


sic, the academic, the modern. The word clas- 
sic, for example, is often used to denote a 


- particular type of features, or a style of archi- 


tecture based on the Greek, or a work so fine 
as to serve as the standard for its species. 
While there is a basis for these meanings, they 
do not touch the essentials of that tradition 
which determines our idea of the classic. The 
straight nose and tranquil brow of the person 


or statue are only as superficially Greek as is 
the railroad station whose “Corinthian” order 
is the most obvious of false fronts for modern 
steel construction (which may be very fine) 
within. And to apply the word “classic” in an- 
other of its meanings, to the prime example of 
anything from a witticism to a horse-race, is to 
take away the meaning which gives the term 
its chief value in all languages. It has nothing 
to do with things old-fashioned, realistic, or 
coldly correct—to touch on others among pop- 
ular abuses. It denotes a form of expression in 
which harmony, equilibrium, and unity are 
dominant characteristics, and they may oc- 
cur in our period, as with Cézanne and with 
Seurat; in the seventeenth century with Pous- 
sin and Claude, quite as well as in the golden 
age of Greece, even if then they were more 
widespread. 

I noticed the use of “academic” as a word 
of contempt, and it may safely be said that a 
majority of artists and writers have been using 
it at least to some extent in that way for over 
a century, the time which has seen the deca- 
dence of the academies. But there is also a 
different tradition for such institutions: as 
places of learning and order. Finally, there 
is the endlessly misleading word “modern.” 
Loosely applied to things that are geometrical, 
unnatural, or having a fugitive aspect of nov- 
elty, it may be proved from the dictionary to 
be none of these, even if an absolute and ex- 
clusive definition of it is difficult. Those who, 
liking “modern” things, use it as something 
very close to “good” are, I think, more on the 
right track than their apparently arrogant or 
at least purely personal employment of the 
term would permit one to suspect. For, if we 
take the innovators of the past—Masaccio, 
Signorelli, Breughel, Rubens, and Rembrandt 
are examples that come to the mind easily— 
we see at once how, to the men of their day, 
they must have seemed modern, in the sense 
of the word that would meet with the most 
general acceptance. And, since these men are 
among the greatest of artists, we see why it is 
as an equivalent for “splendid” or “creative” 
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that “modern” is used by many people. I be- 
lieve, myself, that what distinguishes it from 
the merely contemporary is just the assigning 
of deeply and permanently characteristic quali- 
ties to the work that we call modern. 


III 


Am I off on mere professorial word-split- 
ting? I don’t think so. If we can get our terms 
clear, very often, we can get our thoughts 
clear—and from that to reasonable, even suc- 
cessful, action is a logical step. If we can get a 
clear and efficacious sense of tradition, all we 
need is talent—or preferably genius. But the 
existence of such phrases as misapplied talent 
or crazy genius proves that the two indispens- 
able qualities do not determine the whole of 
one’s success or failure. In times when tradi- 
tion is strong and well understood, a little 
talent goes a long way. Nowadays, when tra- 
dition is confused in people’s minds as it has 
rarely been before, something very much like 
genius can go off into desperate frustration. 
Some years ago, in the Brussels Museum, I 
was astonished to find a good French artist 
quite rapt in his admiration for Lenbach— 
whom most of the people I meet came to re- 
gard long ago as a man outside the range of 
possibilities. Upon being questioned, my friend 
admitted that Lenbach’s work was pretty far 
from the things we both care for as art, but he 
insisted on the wonderful achievement in the 
German’s drawing and modeling. “He just 
lacks that je ne sais quoi”—and I translated 
his phrase as “tradition,” which he agreed to, 
with the hesitation becoming a man whose 
country makes claims (immodest or justified, 
as you choose to regard the matter) to being 
today the great repository of tradition. 

In France, more than anywhere else prob- 
ably—more even than in Spain, which uses the 
word freely (and tyrannously!), more even 
than in England, to which Americans look as 
the citadel of tradition—in France, then, the 
term is bandied about in a way that led the 
brilliant critic Léon Werth to rise up in his 
wrath and exclaim with fitting ardor in the 
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preface to a catalogue of an Autumn Salon: 

“They are forever beating us over the head 
with that word tradition! But a man is not in 
the tradition when he puts on his grandfather’s 
hat. He is in the tradition when he produces 
a child.” 

In vino veritas and—I offer a variant—in 
ira veritas, which comes from the same idea: 
that when you throw off constraint, either 
through wine or through anger, you tell the 
truth. Certainly M. Werth did so, for no truer 
word was ever spoken, and no better way of 
defining tradition was ever given, if indeed one 
other phase of the subject remains to be dis- 
cussed, even after that grandly sweeping re- 
mark. 

The chief tradition of art is, to be sure, that 
of carrying on life, which is again a proof of 
the claim that art is the expression of all hu- 
man activity. And just as life eludes us when 
we try to pin it down with formulas, so art 
does. The academies are wrong in their seem- 
ingly inevitable attempts to set up barriers be- 
yond which art is forbidden to go—and always 
does, and always proves itself right, finding a 
new horizon beyond the horizon, new life out- 
side the barriers. But the academies are not 
wholly wrong, as William C. Brownell loved 
to show. He pointed out their value as con- 
servers of methods and principles, though he 
saw that the men who make the true use of 
those things are usually forced out of the aca- 
demic nest because the old duck there keeps on 
quacking that the swan she has hatched is only 
an ugly duckling. 

But suppose the mother swan who left the 
famous egg in the duck’s nest had laid it in 
some cold, stony place. The glorious creature 
that was to bring new life, a new speed and 
sweep into the world, might have been crushed 
unborn or perished for the lack of that brood- 
ing which the stupid old duck afforded it. I 
believe that such swan’s eggs are far com- 
moner in America than people imagine. And 
the reason why they do not hatch out oftener 
is not to be sought in any hostility toward ar- 
tists in this country, which is, on the contrary, 


>. 
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of the most admirable good will toward them 
—once it can see what they are. No, the diff- 
culty, for the artists as for the rest of the coun- 
try, is insufhcient—and vastly insufficient— 
understanding of tradition. That is what pre- 
serves the new life until it is strong enough to 
support itself, which is what Redon meant 
when he used to say, “Nothing comes from 
nothing.” One master derivés from another 
master, the solid mass of the soil building up 
very slowly out of chaos (in Egypt, in Italy, 
in Mexico), until there is enough of it to nour- 
ish a succession of harvests. 

And what is it that makes the tradition 
which we have been treating now as the warm 
nest, now as the good soil? I have answered 
that before in this magazine, through the words 
of a master; and though they may be con- 
sulted in full in the original source from which 
I took them, Meier-Graefe’s book on Renoir, 
or in my quotation of them in Ananias, the 
statement is so absolutely true that I make no 
further apology for setting it down here once 
more. Asked by the German critic where the 
student could become an artist, the great old 
painter replied—with surprise at the question, 


apparently—“Why, at the Museum!” 


IV 


Surveying the land of enchantment to which 
Renoir directs us, can anything be more certain 
than the supremacy of tradition there? Take 
the school which endured longest and which 
gave us almost the greatest of our possessions. 
In the time before Egyptian history emerges, 
the artists of the country had been going on 
for thousands of years perfecting the form of 


vases, working out always more miracles as 


they handled curved and flat surfaces in the 
“abstract” (with things which do not represent 


a subject), and in the rendering of men and 


animals. At times a piece of some stone only 
a little less hard than the diamond would re- 


' quire the continued effort of more than a gen- 


eration for its shaping; to bring the lines and 
the planes to the dramatic harmony contem- 
plated by the master who began the work, 


often needed the toil of his lifetime, that of 
his family, and then their sons. But when they 
had finished they bequeathed to us one of the 
ultimates of human perfection. 

Compared with such an example of collective 
effort, or with that which gave us the cathe- 
drals, how pitiful is the striving for “person- 
ality,” though not, I hasten to say, personality 
itself: in other periods and among other peo- 
ples, perfection has been reached by men who 
—even if unconsciously—followed the de- 
mands of their individual genius. If I have 
avoided the pitfall described before—that of 
applying blindly the tradition of one time to 
another, which cannot use it—I may go on to 
observe that the art of Egypt does establish 
one endlessly applicable principle. It tells that 
there is such a thing as basic rightness, a qual- 
ity which, when pursued in isolation, gives us 
the classical impulse, just as the other half of 
tradition—the love of life—gives us the ro- 
mantic impulse. In their union they sum up 
the whole of art. 

To see the museum as a storehouse of beauty 
in form and color is an easy matter. Every one 
will admit that it is so—including the people 
who never go there; and it is the overwhelm- 
ing majority of such folk who give to tradition 
the half of its meaning which has to do with 
its static quality. The past having attained per- 
fections, why go on? Or rather, why not pro- 
duce more of them? It needs the other, the 
dynamic half of the meaning of tradition, to 
give the answer to that futile “why.” It is be- 
cause the thing can’t be done, and never has 
been done, neither in Egypt with its millennial 
movement in the same direction, nor in China 
with its reverence for ancestral things: we 
know enough of the history of Oriental art 
to prove that even China has kept moving 
through new influences, from within or with- 
out, from new personalities or from rediscov- 
ered sources in the past. 

If the latter are dynamic even in imper- 
turbable China, how much more must we find 
them so when we come to the European races 
with their nervous, adventurous character. 
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Their artists could get wrought up over scien- 
tific discoveries, like those of perspective and 
anatomy that had never been clearly grasped 
and formulated before the Renaissance; yet 
they could also, just a couple of generations 
earlier, derive the stimulus for one of the great- 
est arts from a new interpretation of the re- 
ligious ideas of a thousand years before. 
Cimabue and Giotto are always spoken of as 
the first men of the new period which was to 
explore the secrets of the earth. But they are, 
beside, the direct inheritors of the Byzantines 
and—even more significantly—the renewers of 
the human side of the Christian story, which 
centuries of formalism had made rigid. 

The Renaissance itself, possibly the most dy- 
namic period that Europe has known (though 
the Middle Ages become terrifically alive, once 
you look into them, and we are not sitting still 
entirely in the modern period) , the Renaissance 
itself, then, is a thorough-going demonstration 
of the two phases of tradition we get at the 
Museum. Italy was a treasury of the past. And 
how we share the excitement of Donatello and 
Brunelleschi, as we see them in Vasari’s pages, 
digging for the buried treasure! We are get- 
ting some of that excitement again in our own 
tine, as we dig in Yucatan, in Egypt, and 
now, best of all, perhaps, as we excavate the 
Agora of Athens. 

So that, knowing Donatello and Brunelle- 
schi to be men who look to the time since 
theirs a thousand times more than they look to 
the past, we do not worry over “What Archae- 
ology has done to Modern Art,” to quote the 
title of a very interesting discussion which one 
of our museum directors gave recently. The 
“modern art” of every great period has had a 
retrospective side to it. In the Renaissance, it 
was a look back to the antiquities of the peo- 
ples whose blood flowed in Italian veins—that 
of the Romans and, to a lesser degree, of the 
Greeks. But men may also look to alien places 
and races. Venice did so, taking in Oriental 
elements, and the wider, more exotic influence 
was no bar to the city’s abounding life. 

And with France we have a country largely 
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of Northern descent, for all its Latin heritage. 
Yet when Poussin, the greatest of seventeenth- 
century Frenchmen, spent the whole of his ma- 
ture life in Rome, Norman though he was, he 
made the Mediterranean tradition so much his 
own that one of our critics has said, “He was 
a member of the Bolognese school, just like the 
men ‘around him.” Against this, let me quote 
Delacroix, whose essay is the greatest appraisal 
of the earlier master ever written. Defending 
the other phase of tradition, that which con- 
cerns itself with the new life in each artist 
rather than with prolonging the search for im- 
personal truth, and indulging in a boutade— 
as the French call a conscious exaggeration—he 
said, “Poussin is the least Italian of all paint- 
ers.” Not less proud is the gentle corrective of 
that fiery statement in the words of M. Paul 
Jamot of the Louvre: “He is, at all events, the 
most French of all painters.” 

I am back in the Museum—and with a ven- 
geance, you will say. All right, turn your radio 
dial to some other station, if you prefer. I 
don’t know any other place from which you 
get such exciting things as you get from the 
Museum, certainly there are none truer and, 
as I said at the beginning, none more rich in 
clues to understanding of other people and of 
ourselves. We marvel at the elegance of the 
eighteenth century, at the naturalness with 
which it bears itself under its intricate finery, 
its delicately perfect manners, its wit, and its 
wisdom. Now France is herself, you say, now 
she has added a new note to the world! No, 
you are so caught up now by the creative 
phase of tradition that you are overlooking 
the other side of it: as proof, just see how 
Watteau, the epitome of eighteenth-century 
grace, comes directly from the severe, logical 
time of Poussin. 

Or, when we get to the French Revolution, 
are we to see Louis David in the way he 
thought of himself, as the man bringing Greece 


and Rome back to the world of art, even as he || 


and Robespierre and the rest were restoring 
the republican form of government that had 
flourished in the cities of antiquity? Or is not 


David more a modern than an ancient? With 
him, if with no other, we see that tradition 
has, essentially, more bearing on the future 
than on the past. And Géricault—today we 
think of him as possessed of more of that spe- 
cial thing called genius, the creative thing, 
than perhaps any other artist in history; yet 
in his time, a famous critic dismissed the “pre- 
tended innovations” of the “Raft of the 
Medusa” and the other masterpieces as mere 
repetitions of the past. 

I could go on, I could show you my favorite 
modern sculptor, Barye, producing a work so 
overpoweringly similar to a famous Greek fig- 
ure that we could not be sure it was not copied 
from the Greek work until the fact was estab- 
lished that the ancient (and unique) bronze 
in question had not been given up by the earth 
until a third of a century after Barye’s death. 
Then he was a pure traditionalist? Very pure 
indeed—in both senses of the word; he re- 
membered the classics, line by line, for over 
two thousand years, if I may express the mat- 
ter that way; and he was so much of his period 
that the anti-Darwinians lumped him with 
their enemies on the ground that anyone de- 
voting so much time to animals must be mak- 
ing propaganda for the new heresies. 

But I must not go on—save to say that the 
mind of man functions by virtue of principles 
which are the same in one century as in an- 
other. Having followed them from the days of 
Egypt down to the death of Barye (in 1875), 
we may be certain that the processes of thought 
and of art have not changed since. 
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A wide section of present-day opinion, bet- 
ter informed than that of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (which could treat Géricault and Barye, 


Courbet and Renoir as revolutionaries) , desig- 
nates men like Matisse, Derain, and Picasso 
as the significant painters of the current time. 
If they are so, as I believe (adding only the 
reminder that the list does not end with them), 
then they are artists of the traditional type. 
In fact there just isn’t any other type. Either 
the work is in the line indicated by the great 
museums, or it isn’t art. It may have tradition 
in a weak way, like the Eilshernius and the 
Kenyon Cox that recently hung as pendants 
at the Metropolitan Museum, very well-placed 
pendants, for both pictures have a pleasant 
color-tonality which can carry off much in 
landscape painting since the subject there is 
so much a question of light and air. But each 
of these artists, in his different way, shows 
how far he is from the great tradition of draw- 
ing when the human figure is in question. For 
that, however, we have in America a splendid 
example in Thomas Eakins. As so often, his 
traditionalism was long thought to be a thing 
of the past. The enthusiasm with which the 
younger men have risen to the defense of his 
work shows that the quality belongs, after all, 
to the future—to what Goethe called “the 
things that are permanent.” 

Goethe’s world, which saw the greatest of 
revolutions, saw also the genius of Napoleon 
carrying the old period into the new one. And 
Napoleon, again, was a supreme traditionalist. 
Whoever renews his rdle and leads us ahead 
from the revolution accomplishing itself in our 
time (it may be one man or several men) will 
surely do so by an understanding of “the 
things that are permanent.” And, getting back 
to the question I raised in my first sentence, 
there is no possible way in which he or they 
can know those things better than by a con- 
sideration of art. 
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T looked sort of nice there in the window, 

so I thought I’d buy it.” Henry Mattson 

was speaking of his first paint-box. It cost 
eight dollars, and a mechanic, in the year 1912, 
could not casually indulge in eight dollar 
whims. Even though he had never painted and 
had no knowledge of painting, there must 
have been for him some particular significance 
in the paint-box which made it stand out 
among other wares that would have looked 
sort of nice to a mechanic strolling through 
the streets of Worcester on Saturday night. 
However, such is his explanation of how it all 
started, and the next day Henry Mattson be- 
gan his career as a painter. 

The purchase of the first paint-box is not 
usually of particular importance in the lives 
of painters, but the manner of Henry Matt- 
son’s turning to art is indicative of his attitude 
toward his work today. His distinctively per- 
sonal likes and fancies completely dominate 
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his painting, and he is quite aloof to the rules, 
trends, and current taboos that influence so 
many of his contemporaries. His approach to 
each new canvas is a somewhat whimsical and 
yet very serious and authentic selection from 
the store of memories and ideas that have 
fertilized his fancy. If he paints a landscape, 
the result is never any identifiable bit of 
countryside, but rather a philosophical com- 
ment on all the countrysides he has ever seen. 
“That’s sort of nice off there.” But he does 
not hurry home for canvas and paints to re- 
turn to the exact spot and get to work on it. 
Rather he remembers the scene and thinks 
about it, and later, perhaps, some facet of the 
memory will become part of a picture. In a 
way, he is still the same Saturday night win- 
dow-shopper wandering interestedly, thought- 
fully, among the displayed wares of his living, 
fancifully possessing or rejecting, and making 
a purchase only in response to his needs. 


For some years after he bought his first 
paint-box Mattson continued earning his liv- 
ing as a mechanic. Sundays, in his room, he 
would sort over his store of memories and 
fancies, and paint. The first picture was a dark 
green lagoon. He did not dare, he explained, 
use any other color than green, for the prob- 
lem of combining colors was too much for him. 
His new paint-box that had looked so nice 
contained, besides a neat array of colors, a 
harrying swarm of technical problems that he 
had not foreseen. Nevertheless he painted, and 
he discovered that, with all the difficulties and 
discouragements, he liked to paint more than 
he had ever liked to do anything else. He 
worked entirely alone and without either ad- 
vice or encouragement, as ignorant of the 
rising winds of modernism which were blow- 
ing up the storm of the Armory Show the fol- 
lowing year as he was of the rules of his craft. 

In the meantime, he was not spending his 
salary on other wares that looked sort of nice 
in the shop windows on Saturday night. He 
saved nine hundred dollars, threw up his job, 
and returned to Sweden, taking his paint-box 
with him. He was going to settle down in his 
native land and become a painter. But it did 
not take him long to discover that he was a 
prophet quite without honor. He wanted to 
study painting, to learn how to overcome at 
least a few of the many problems he had met, 
but the teacher to whom he applied informed 
him impolitely that he had refused many pupils 
with talent far more promising than Mattson’s. 
And so, after five months at home where he 
found no encouragement for the project of 
making his Sunday pastime a profession, he 
- returned to America. This time he went to 
Chicago. He still had left three hundred dol- 
lars of his savings, and there he painted all 
day every day until the fund had dwindled to 
twenty dollars. He got a job with the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, and once more 
he became a day laborer and a Sunday painter. 

But by this time he had come to realize that, 
whatever the difficulties and discouragements, 
he must somehow become a painter. He again 


began saving money, and in the summer of 
1916 he went to Woodstock and studied land- 
scape painting for three months under John 
Carlson. That, except for some evening courses 
while he was working, was the extent of his 
formal art education. He settled down in 
Woodstock where he could at least have con- 
tact with the world of painting and starve 
much more slowly and much more comfort- 
ably than he could in the city. But he did not 
starve, and his reputation today has amply 
justified his quiet, patient, and wholly unex- 
citable determination. | 

In these days when many painters and 
writers whose actual contact with social prob- 
lems is confined to newspaper columns are 
turning desperately to these problems for their 
subject-matter, it is interesting and a bit be- 
wildering to discover that one who for many 
years was a working proletarian is unaware of, 
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HENRY MATTSON: SUMMER LANDSCAPE 


or at least unconcerned with, social trends. 
Those who must correlate their work with 
economic idealism use the shop-worn epithet 
“escape” in speaking of Mattson’s work. But 
at least his is not the escape of one who finds 
the world too harsh or too cruel or too complex 
to be endured. He has endured it with equa- 
nimity, and for many years his refuge in paint- 
ing brought him greater hardships and far less 
physical contentment then his career as a me- 
chanic. It would be as uncomprehending to 
blame a mathematician for not building 
bridges, a Poe for not being a Whitman, as 
to dismiss Mattson’s work with the taunt, es- 
cape. He has not only an inward necessity to 
paint, but also an inward vision of a world 
that he would transcribe into form and color. 

Any sympathetic or intelligently critical ap- 
proach to Mattson’s work must be made with 
an understanding that he is never concerned 
with the putting down on canvas of something 
he sees before him. Whether he paints a still- 
life, a landscape, or a portrait, he is interested 
primarily and almost exclusively in his per- 
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sonal ideas and feelings about his subject- 
matter, and never in the actuality. Talking of 
his latest self-portrait, he explained that he 
used a mirror the first day or so to sketch in 
the basic lines and forms, and then, he said, 
“T forgot all about myself.” He was interested 
in building a picture, not in painting a portrait. 
And so it is with his landscapes, which are 
never set up as a definite composition to be 
reproduced faithfully and exactly. 

The origin of a recent still-life, “The Trum- 
pet,” is typical of the genesis of his canvases. 
Finding nothing in his classroom at the Wood- 
stock School of Painting that particularly in- 
terested him as subject-matter, he told his stu- 
dents that if they had anything at home they 
would like to paint, he wished they would 
bring it to school. One brought a trumpet, and 
he started the class working on it. After sev- 
eral days, Mattson decided that he’d like to 
paint a trumpet himself, He made a few pencil 
sketches of it at the school, and then, later, 
in his studio, he drew it on a canvas and pro- 


ceeded to build around it a still-life. His 


“Moonlit Landscape,” another recent canvas, 
is even less concerned with a definite visual 
picture. He did not in the beginning intend to 
paint a moonlit landscape, but as he was work- 
ing, he explained, the painting began to look 
sort of mysterious, and so he decided to put 
in a moon. It is one of his finest canvases. 
The mystery he felt pervades the dark rocks 
and the sombre trees under the still, wan moon. 
The mood of the canvas is completely authen- 
tic and convincing. Never is there any over- 
emphasis or any melting into sentimentality. 
And certainly no aspect of nature could be 
technically and emotionally more hazardous. 

More and more, a gently sombre mood, 
verging now on the mysterious as in “Moonlit 
Landscape,” and again showing a stark aspect, 
as in the still-life, “Apples,” shadows his paint- 
ing. Perhaps that is his way of responding to 
the shouts of a harried world. It is obviously 
a mood that he feels, rather than one that he 
finds in nature. And yet, sombre as some of 
his paintings are, they are never bleak. There 
is always a rich, glowing warmth that floods 
the surface of his canvases and penetrates deep 
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into them. Though the finished work is pol- 
ished and luscious in texture, one feels that 
the surface qualities are achieved inevitably 
through his always painstaking way of paint- 
ing and not through any technical sleight of 
hand. His pictures show invariably the patient 
care and tenderness that goes into their mak- 
ing, and over that, like a suffused light, the 
mood each particular one has stirred in him. 

There is, as a matter of fact, a definite 
parallel between the lives and work of Ryder 
and Mattson. Both began painting without in- 
struction and through some mastering neces- 
sity; both in their approach to their work 
ignore realities; and both, though quite un- 
worldly, are yet, where painting is concerned, 
irresistibly determined. One feels a strange in- 
evitability about their careers, all the more 
striking because of their gentleness and their 
dreamy withdrawal from the world of rugged 
strife. And, finally, there is a similarity in their 
subject-matter, particularly in its mysterious 
and moonlit aspects. 


To appreciate the work of any painter, one 
must comprehend and at least tentatively ac- 


cept his premise, the basis of his particular 
form of endeavor. Mattson’s is highly indi- 
vidual and profoundly simple. There is never 
anything bombastic or theatrical in his ro- 
manticism—and he is a romantic, of course— 
nor on the other hand does his painting ever 
droop into the pretty or the banal. His moon- 
light, his waterfalls, subjects that a more so- 
phisticated mind would never dare undertake, 
are, with all their delicacy and sensitivity, in- 
variably strong and authentic. 

Mattson has been classed as a mystic, but, 
inasmuch as he doesn’t know what a mystic 
is exactly, he refuses to accommodate himself 
to the pigeon-hole. Certainly he has no philo- 
sophical ideas about mysticism, any more than 
he had any theoretical ideas about painting 
back in 1912 when he bought the paint-box. 
A machinist painting a blue lagoon in his 
room on Sunday for no other reason than his 
own ainusement has become a painter who 
paints now for no other reason than to give 
form to the world that lives in him. And he 
has amply proven that such a world can be 
vastly more interesting and important than 
the world of actual transcription that satisfies 
many painters and drives others to a frantic 
search for some faith. Mattson is almost unique 
among his contemporaries in that he seems 
never to have lacked faith. 

In spite of his manner of building a pic- 
ture, of letting the objects in a composition 
appear or disappear as he paints, according to 
what seems to him at the time some logic of 
arrangement or mood, his work is never hap- 
hazard. “The Beacon,” for example, is a com- 
plete and carefully designed painting, and yet, 
just as the moon in his “Moonlit Landscape” 
was an afterthought, so the lighthouse was an 
unforeseen conclusion to the sea and rocks as 
he painted them. Such growth in the working 
out of a canvas is quite comprehensible, and 
the extent of Mattson’s freedom from visual 
actuality and two-plus-two-ness is better ex- 
emplified in a story told about him some years 
ago. He had decided to paint a nude, and, 
after he had been working on the figure for 
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a while, he found that the picture was develop- 
ing strangely, considering the beginning. A lit- 
tle bewildered but quite unbiased, he went on 
with it, only to discover finally that the nude 
had become an uninhabited landscape. In such 
a method of painting there is, of course, the 
danger of turning out work that is merely cute 
or outlandish, but with all his fancy, Mattson 
has an integrity consistent with his way of 
doing things, which holds his play of ideas 
within the bounds of genuine expression. 
While he works, the painting grows from a 
mood, from a nebulous idea, into substantial, 
detailed form, and the lighthouse or the moon 
takes its place as an almost inevitable round- 
ing out of the logical structure of his canvas. 
He has an ingrained need for order, and that, 
he explains, is the only heritage of which he 
is conscious from his years as a mechanic. 

He denies that he has any formula for the 
dark bluish green color so characteristic of 
his canvases, or indeed, that he consciously 
tries to achieve that color or any other color. 
He feels that, as with his compositions, there 
is something inevitable about the result. Point- 
ing to a spot in the forehead of his self-por- 
trait, he asserted that it would be impossible 
for him to reproduce the color off-hand. He 
didn’t know what color it was, what colors 
had gone into its making. It was not merely a 
color; it was the sequel to the colors around it, 
a part of the sequence begun by his first brush- 
stroke—that being determined by his liking or 
his mood. And color, therefore, is never in 
Mattson’s pictures a display, never anything 
of an end in itself. Besides the blue-green 
which seems to predominate more and more, 
a rich, warm harvest brown seems to have 
special appeal for him. And almost invariably 
one of these is dominant, the first a minor key, 
the other a major. 

“T’m interested in what happens on the can- 
vas. I’m not interested in the palette at all... . 
I’m more preoccupied with what I feel than 
with what I see.” And, in speaking of his self- 
portrait, “I forgot all about myself.” The 
work in progress, the building up of the can- 
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‘ vas, the flow of his emotion into paint is the 
important thing. The object in nature that he 
has chosen, not so much to reproduce as to 
comment upon, is, except for its relationship 
- to him, of quite secondary importance both in 
form and color. Showing a still-life of pe- 
tunias, he wondered aloud why he had chosen 
to paint petunias instead of, for example, 
dahlias. Maybe I don’t like dahlias as much, 
he ventured, or maybe I don’t know them as 
well. I know petunias. I never painted dahlias; 
maybe I’m not familiar with them, I don’t 
know. And in this fashion he mulls over his 
ideas and his work, wondering about them 
as if they had originated in another mind. 
By his temperament, and not through any 
deliberate choice, Mattson is quite divorced 
from the loudly debating and rioting world in 
which he lives. His relationship to the life 


about him is emotional and idealistic. The 
only problems he is interested in solving are 
those arising from his efforts to translate the 
volatile forms of imagination into the reality 
of paint. Perhaps to many who are now vitally 
interested in finding or proving some relation- 
ship between the arts and social movements, 
this fact alone is scathing criticism. But it is 
obvious—and Mattson would be the first to 
proclaim it—that his is the only way in which 
he individually can function as a painter. It 
would be as futile to quarrel with his attitude 
toward his work as it would be to damn Albert 
Ryder because he did not go west in the days 
when young men were supposed to, and paint 
railways or Indian fights or some other of the 
aspects of national expansion, instead of wast- 
ing time on “Macbeth and the Witches,” or 
“Misty Moonlight.” 
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THIS YEAR’S INTERNATIONAL 
By HENRY McBRIDE 


HE attitude of the critics toward the 

Carnegie Institute’s annual Interna- 

tional Exhibition of Painting recalls to 
me in a far-off way the reactions of the British 
public in 1918 to the shiploads of ham which 
the United States, in one of our war-time 
bursts of generosity, shipped to our stricken 
ally. I happened to be there at the time and 
can certify that when England goes on a re- 
stricted war-time diet she goes on a restricted 
war-time diet. We were all wretchedly and 
constantly hungry. We had no sugar in our 
tea and we didn’t have much tea. By going to 
the police station with the proper identifica- 
tion papers and standing in line for lengthy 
periods we could obtain a small pat of butter 
which was supposed to be enough to embellish 
our morning toast for a whole month. Milk 
was non est and so were inost of the other 
things that one had been brought up on. One 
talked of almost nothing else but the things 
we didn’t have to eat. The progress of the war 
was a side issue. 

Fancy our delight, then, and the widespread 
rejoicings of the British nation, when shiploads 
of American ham arrived in all the ports and 
began to be distributed in every direction. It 
was on all the menus. We had ham for break- 
fast, luncheon, afternoon tea, dinner and the 
suppers that were served in smart establish- 
ments after the midnight air-raids. For the first 
two days we ate ham with gusto. On the third 
day, when the thought was already forming 
itself in my mind that possibly I could abstain 
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from the breakfast ham without undue hard- 
ship, I was electrified by a letter in the cor- 
respondence column of the London Times. 
It was short and exquisitely pointed. It ran 
somewhat in this fashion: “Of course we can 
never be sufficiently grateful to our American 
friends for the shiploads of ham which they 
have so bountifully provided for us—but isn’t 
it a pity that no one ever thought of showing 
them how to cure ham properly . . . Yours 
truly, Pro Bono Publico.” 
ex x 

Of course the critics, on the subject of art, 
like the British nation on the question of ham, 
have ideals impossible of realization. We have 
none of us, ever in our lives, encountered the 
perfect international art exposition; yet we 
persist in thinking there is one just around the 
corner. So we proceed to sail into the Pitts- 
burgh institution on the score that it is not 
composed, one-hundred-per-cent, of master- 
pieces. Which is naive. Masterpieces are never 
produced plentifully and especially not in 
times of stress. Pittsburgh is put to all sorts 
of expense and inconvenience by these exhibi- 
tions, and consequently is inclined to resent 
the querulous and noisy disappointments of 
the critics and calls their odd behaviour ma- 
licious. But it isn’t. It’s merely naive :—and 
in the last analysis rather more flattering than 


not. There is no other international in the — 


world that arouses these expectations and that 
they are not invariably met is immaterial. 
That they are aroused is the main thing; and 


Pittsburgh may believe, must believe that there 
is genuine gratitude on the part of the critics 
for all the ham with which they have been re- 
galed, even though every man-jack of them, 
in his private heart, thinks it would have been 
appreciably better if cured differently. But such 
comments should be regarded as strictly within 
the family, and the tarter they are, naturally 
the more love there is back of them. (Modern 
love is like that. See the novels of D. H. Law- 
rence. ) 

This year the family bickerings, truth to tell, 
have been keyed to a higher pitch than usual, 
thanks to the bizarre distribution of the prizes. 
Prize-awarding is always hazardous and always 
disputed, for no two people ever agree upon 
it, but the allotting of first prize and $1,500 
of Mr. Carnegie’s legacy to Peter Blume’s 
essay in sur-realism, “South of Scranton,” has 
called forth such violent protests that it ac- 
tually now seems as though the whole business 
of prize-giving, at least as practiced in Pitts- 
burgh, has been jeopardized. If that be so, then 
the jury of awards has done us a kindness in 
disguise. I am a believer in homeopathy— 
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similia similibus curantur (you see I can say 
it)—yet I never thought to see tried so dras- 
tic an application of the theory as this. To 
award a prize to kill prize-giving! Is not the 
idea admirable? And incredible? Pray heaven, 
it be effective! 

Mr. Blume’s picture is a weak effort at mod- 
ernism. It was seen in New York some years 
ago at the Daniel Gallery and was sympa- 
thetically received by those who like to en- 
courage the young to experiment, but there 
was no general misconception as to its merit. 
It was thought thin, unpainterlike and inade- 
quately composed. The sketches for the de- 
tails of the composition, which were shown at 
the same time, were incomparably better than 
the picture as a whole, which is usually a sign 
that the artist has not yet learned his trade. 
... On seeing it again, and after a few years 
of more intense activity upon the part of the 
Paris group of sur-realists to set a standard 
for this sort of thing, it seems thinner than 
ever. Quite, in fact, ready for the discard. Of 
course, the popular outcries against the picture 


are outcries against the school itself, for sur- 
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realism has obtained but a slight footing in 
America and practically no comprehension at 
all. My own objections are, mezely, that it is 
a poor thing of its kind. I have no antipathy 
to sur-realism, nor to any other aspiration of 
the human soul, providing it bears the imprint 
of the human soul. 

To make this bad matter worse, all the other 
prizes were thrown about with an abandon un- 
paralleled in my experience. If any reason at- 
tached to the decisions it must have been poli- 
tical rather than esthetic, for none of the hon- 
ored pictures stands a chance of future life, 
not being alive now. You have to be alive once 
before you can continue to live. The Karl 
Hofer figure piece is wooden and uninspired, 
the Sidney Laufman landscape would look 
pale beside the De Segonzac landscapes which 


it seems to imitate, and the “honorably men- 
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tioned” works by Dali, Deineka, Lenk and 
Vuillard are of the sort that you pass by, in 
exhibitions, without comment. Perhaps the 
most foolish of these “mentions” is the “Girl 
on Balcony,” quite nude, by Deineka, the 
Russian; for it is made up of faint echoes of 
things seen often in better pictures. If it were 
necessary to help along the entente with Rus- 
sia, a more tactful choice would have been the 
“Cement Factory” by Juri Pimenov, for some 
of our experts probably assisted in the factory 
itself and the glow of refinement with which 
Mr. Pimenovy views this construction is novel. 
In fact, refinement to the point of effeminate- 
ness is the note in the Soviet department of 
the Pittsburgh exposition. How to account for 
that is beyond me. 
x ok Ox 

Of the nations here assembled, England, 
Italy, and Spain give the best accounts of 
themselves. England generally does give a 
good account of herself. That is to say, the 
English artists who have the most claim to at- 
tention get it. This indicates a state of probity 
and a freedom from bias in official circles that 
are scarcely to be matched elsewhere. It was 
noticed at the time of the great war that the 
artists chosen to do drawings at the front were 
of her very best, and it was also noticed that 
the artists chosen by the French were mere 
political protégés, and that those who did the 
work for America were more distinguished 
for push than sensibility. This is not saying, 
alas, that England is enjoying any special re- 
naissance in art, but that when it comes to any 
international show-down, she does actually lay 
her best cards on the table. That France is so 
carelessly represented at Pittsburgh is, on the 
other hand, extraordinary. Everybody knows 
that Paris has been the center of the art world 
for two generations or more, and owing to the 
marvelous machine for exploiting art that has 
been built up out of the rapport between the 
people and the artists, there is the readiest ac- 
ceptance there for new thought. Every tech- 
nical innovation of the recent years came from 
that source, and consequently the news of Paris 
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is of the first importance. Well, you don’t get 
it. You never do get it at Pittsburgh. Either 
the officials who choose the Paris stuff are 
ignorant of what is really going on in that city, 
or they are deliberately stopping the proces- 
sion of history for private reasons of their own. 
. . . Now, as it happens, I, personally, suspect 
that the real news of Paris is bad news, but 
just the same, I wish to have it, that it may 
be checked up and compared with real life. 
The present school of Paris, and I mean the 
school that has superseded Picasso, Matisse, 
Braque, and Léger, is not precisely robust; and 
here and there are signs of decadence that sug- 
gest that medical attention should be rushed 
to the spot at once, but for all that, and no 
matter how much I as an individual may dis- 
approve, I wish to know about it. And fur- 
thermore, since I never confuse morals with 
art, I believe that the newest and least under- 
stood phases of contemporary art should be 
shown with every effort to enhance the quality 
of the exhibit. If it be proved sickly, rest as- 
sured it will die quickly enough without the 
aid of the politicians. 

Whilst I am on this subject, I must quote 
you a few lines from an interview with M. 
Jacques Maritain, the eminent French disciple 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, who is now lecturing 
in this country: “By our principles, art is ab- 
stract. It is not for propaganda. The question 
of morality is entirely separate from the stand- 
~ ards of art. Our doctrine has nothing to do 
- with puritanism or naturalism. The question 
concerns not what the artistic production is, 
but how well done. The musician Stravinsky 
in a recent interview and the poet Claudel in 
-a book, Art Poétique, have indicated that they 
were influenced by principles almost identical 
with those of St. Thomas.” 

koe OF 

The American section of the show does not 
call for extended comment because we are com- 
menting upon it at all seasons of the year and 
have seen most of it in previous exhibitions. 
It has much competent work in it but very 
little that is inspired. There is the usual repe- 


tition of technical formulas that have been 
made famous by others, for we Americans 
seem to be so daft on the subject of learning 
the accepted way of saying a thing that we for- 
get to acquire anything to say for ourselves. 
The three who stand out most emphatically 
are the late John Kane, of Pittsburgh (the 
only authentic artist the city has produced, in 
spite of all this struggle for culture); Grant 
Wood, of Iowa; and Thomas Benton, of New 
York. Mr. Kane’s canvas is one of his usual 
poetic tributes to Pittsburgh, very simple and 
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endearing. Mr. Wood’s picture is a “Dinner 
for Threshers,” stylized into a cleanliness that 
Fra Angelico might have envied for his saints, 
but with a monotony in the dramatis personae 
that seems uncalled for. All the young-men 
threshers seem to be the same young man. And 
Mr. Benton’s idea of a revival meeting, “Lord 
Heal the Child,” was probably gained on the 
spot, but is hard to take, for all that. It is so 
rough and crude it makes you blink. Mr. Ben- 
ton ought to take a look at the nice, refined 
paintings of the Soviets and mend his ways. 
... From the point of view of stylish painting, 
Franklin Watkins, of Philadelphia, is our num- 
ber one. He really seems to lose himself in the 
painting, to really give himself up to it, once 
he gets started—which is as it should be—but 
the ideas that have inflamed him, so far, are 
ideas that have cluttered up the ateliers of 
Europe ever since the beginning of art. The 
impetuous execution, however, does attract the 
eye, and many of Mr. Watkins’ fellow crafts- 
men will envy him the way he has painted the 
front foot of the mountebank in his “Fire 
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Eater.” 

And here are some of the foreign pictures: 
“Portrait of Tallulah Bankhead,” by the dis- 
tinguished Augustus John, who gained his dis- 
tinction by doing better portraits than this one; 
“The Raising of Lazarus,” by Walter Sickert, 
with much skillful and irrelevant painting in 
it; “The Marne,” by Raoul Dufy, brilliantly 
unconventional and decorative; “Self Por- 
trait,” by Boutet de Monvel, very dry and pre- 
cise but also very swagger; “Life,” an enor- 
mous canvas by an Austrian, Karl Sterrer, who 
would like to be a modern Michelangelo but 
who, perhaps, isn’t; “Vanity,” by Pietro Gau- 
denzi, the Italian, a witty, broadly painted pic- 
ture to which I would have given first prize, 
I suppose, had I been weak enough to consent 
to serve on the jury; and “Dunvegan, Skye,” 
by Sir D. Y. Cameron, a hard, unspeakably 
dour version of a castle, that abstains com- 
pletely from charm and the enticements of 
color, and yet through sheer severity of inten- 
tion manages to impress the beholder. There 
are more ways than one of obtaining consid- 
eration as an artist, but Sir David, it seems, 
has learned the value of extreme earnestness. 
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SIR D. Y. CAMERON (BRITISH): DUNVEGAN, SKYE 
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DRAWINGS FOR PAINTINGS 


By E. M. BENSON 


ROM the early days of Impressionism un- 

til very recently, making preliminary 

drawings for paintings was looked upon 
as a reactionary practice. Rather than blow 
a rhetorical brass bugle, the contemporary 
painter preferred to set down a frank, if naked, 
statement of what he saw and felt, and let it 
go at that. Painting, as a result, became in- 
creasingly stenographic, subjective, and, when 
compared with the large pictorial conceptions 
of Titian, El Greco, Breughel, and Poussin, 
seemed rather fragmentary. Not, however, 
without a sense of order. But it was mainly a 
psychic order rather than an architectonic one, 
and it was engendered, as in the case of Van 
Gogh, Soutine, Nolde, Ensor, and Munch, 
by an emotional impact sufficiently powerful 
to organize the pictorial and plastic elements 
of the painting. This method of working nat- 
urally placed the major emphasis on the psy- 
chological content of the subject and was only 
secondarily concerned with the pictorial or- 
ganization of plastic forms in space. 

Within the same contemporary movement 
there were also painters who, like Cézanne, 
Rouault, Picasso, Matisse, Gris, and Léger, 
having passed through the fat impasto, in- 
stinctual phase of painting, tightened and 
deepened the structural elements in their work. 
This cohesion was obtained at the sacrifice 
of some of the more emotive qualities. But it 
added much more than it took away. This 
trend toward more compact painting began 
gradually to displace the transitional Paint- 
for-Paint’s-Sake point of view. It was at this 
stage in the development of contemporary 
_ painting that artists began to look with clearer 
eyes at the work of Giotto, Masaccio, Piero, 
and were even able to appreciate what was fine 
~ in such disparate painters as Poussin and In- 
gres, the German Romanticists, Bocklin, Fried- 
rich and Runge, Fragonard and Boldini. The 
previously husbanded puristic conception that 
painting must be thick and juicy, and free 
from any admixture of drawing was now given 
a more catholic interpretation; an interpreta- 
tion large enough to admit Klee, Miro, Ernst, 


Masson and the other surrealistic and semi- 
surrealistic painters. For obviously what they 
were doing legitimately belonged in the realm 
of painting. 

As our relation to the past became less fever- 
ishly partisan, our dogmas fell away and left 
us free to understand sympathetically even 
what we did not completely enjoy. We were 
able to see a painting not only as a prolifera- 
tion of its author’s personality, but, what is 
equally important, in relation to the traditions, 
national, cultural, and racial, with which the 
painter identified himself. Sometimes the 
painter was almost completely obscured by 
the traditions. But there was often reason to 
suspect, as in the case of Poussin, that beneath 
the encrustation of classic mannerisms there 
was a real artist. One had only to look at the 
numerous drawings which he made for his 
paintings to be convinced of this. Seeing Pous- 
sin’s paintings in the light of his drawings 
provides a clue to the man’s creative pro- 
cedure, which would otherwise be incompre- 
hensible. Drawings for paintings, where they 
exist—and there were far fewer artists who 
were in the habit of making complete prelim- 
inary sketches for paintings than is generally 
supposed—are an invaluable aid in recon- 
structing the development of a pictorial idea 
from its inception to its completion. 

Sometimes they are only annotations for a 
portion of a painting, such as the Titian draw- 
ing for the lower half of the “Assumption,” 
or Griinewald’s study of the man who was 
later used as the Saint John for the Karlsruhe 
“Crucifixion”; sometimes the drawing is the 
linear equivalent of a complete compositional 
theme for a painting, as Leonardo’s sketch for 
the “Saint Anne, Mary, and Child” in the 
Louvre, and the Ingres and Dix sketches; or 
the drawing may be, like the angular “Head 
of a Woman” by El Greco, a technical state- 
ment which the painter probably made after 
a model and to which he very likely referred 
either mentally or actually when he came to 
his painting. These drawings, although sev- 
eral of them are only fragments, bring us much 
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closer to the mental processes of the artists 
who made them. In their informal way they 
give us the only real key to the motivation pat- 
tern of the work in question. They indicate 
where the two creative currents in every artist, 
the draughtsman and the painter, merge; the 
result of this union; and the point where they 
part company. 

Unlike most Renaissance Florentines, Leon- 
ardo made very few complete preliminary 
sketches for his paintings. Nor did he, like 
Diirer, Breughel, Rembrandt, Goya, or Dau- 
mier, make many drawings which were com- 
plete in themselves. They were generally foot- 
notes to a particular problem, studio state- 
ments made to answer technical investigations 
of movement, perspective; anatomical studies 
of birds, insects, men, studies of water and air 
currents, naturalistic sketches of flowers and 
leaves, of grotesque faces seen or imagined. 
As a rule it was a single note that Leonardo 
struck—seldom a whole chord. 

His drawing for the Saint Anne painting 
was the first sketch that suggested the entire 
composition. With a few, quick, fluid, circular 
lines the whole drawing is made as compact 
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EL GRECO: 


(LEFT) STUDY 
OF WOMAN’S 
HEAD FOR THE 
PAINTING 


(BELOW) THE 
MOCKING OF 
CHRIST (C. 1579) 
IN THE 
PINAKOTHEK, 
MUNICH 


GRUNEWALD: 


(ABOVE) KARLSRUHE 
CRUCIFIXION, ALTAR 
PANEL PAINTING, IN 
THE GRAND DUCAL COL- 
LECTION, KARLSRUHE 


(RIGHT) STUDY FROM 
MODEL FOR THE SAINT 
JOHN IN THE KARLS. 
RUHE CRUCIFIXION 


as a ball of twine. The hatchings in the fig- 
ures are subtly used to suggest the direction 
of a limb, its weight, the tension of a flexed 
back or neck. The hatchings are the only paint- 
erly notations in the entire drawing. Appar- 
ently Leonardo was not satisfied with the 
grouping of the figures and changed it in the 
painting. Instead of improving it, he made it 
even more awkward by placing Mary’s full 
weight on the left knee of Saint Anne. The 
main reason for the regrouping was very likely 
to distribute the forms in such a way that a 
structural equilibrium would be secured, there- 
by bringing his figures to rest without destroy- 
ing the fluidity of internal movement. He 
sought to accomplish this by arranging the 
group into a square, the four points of which 
are the head and toe of Saint Anne, the head 
of the child, and the drapery falling from the 
shoulder of the bending Mary. The same 


4 eA LEONARDO DA VINCI: 


1 (LEFT) DRAWING 
i FOR THE PAINTING, 
SAINT ANNE, MARY, 

AND CHILD 


BELOW IS REPRO- 
DUCED THE. PIG- 
TURE ITSELF (C. 1510) 
WHICH BELONGS 
TO THE LOUVRE 


brand of hushed sentimentality which has 
helped to make the “Mona Lisa” so popular, 
completely saturates the Saint Anne picture. 
An arbitrary use of highlights is equally un- 
fortunate. They are distributed without any 
regard for the psychological or plastic signifi- 
cance of the objects they illuminate. Certainly 
the toes of Saint Anne and Mary are not so 
important as all that, either humanly or as a 
part of the picture. There are portions of the 
picture that are melodiously painted, but the 
painting lacks the unified completeness of the 
drawing. Leonardo’s most successful paintings 
are those in which, like the “Last Supper” and 
the “Adoration of the Magi,” the spatial prob- 
lem is resolved by using a linear perspective 
based on the architectural units in the pictures. 
But this is resolving the spatial problem like 
an architectural draughtsman, not like a 
painter. Leonardo saw lines where he should 
have seen colors. His drawings, for that rea- 
son, remain unassailably his greatest achieve- 
ments. 

Where Leonardo saw lines, Titian, on the 
other hand, saw color surfaces organized in 
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space. Not static space built up in blueprint 
perspective, but plastic space obtained through 
related planes of integrated volumes of color. 
Like most Venetian Renaissance masters Ti- 
tian seldom used drawing as a help to paint- 
ing, but painted directly in oil. His drawings 
are mainly detail studies for single figures. 
There exist, however, sketches for portions of 
five of his greatest pictures. The most unusual 
of these is the sketch for the lower portion of 
the Frari “Assumption” in Venice. The long, 
swirling, serpentine lines dramatically define 
the gesticulating figures. Although they are 
hewn out of line, they are felt as mass. This 
same feeling for forms was carried over into 
the painting, where we get the color equiva- 
lents for the black and white of the drawing. 

El Greco’s drawings stand in exactly the 
same relation to his paintings as do those of 
Titian and Tintoretto, in whose studios he 
worked and whose working habits he was quick 


OTTO DIX: THE DIX FAMILY 


Painting done in 1927. Reproduced through courtesy 
of the artist 


OTTO DIX: STUDY DRAWING 


For the painting reproduced below. Courtesy 
of the artist 


to assimilate. Like them he generally painted 
directly in oil. Sometimes he drew on a fixed 
canvas in crayon and pencil. Although he is 
said to have made a great many drawings for 
prints, studies after nature, and after models 
as well as several sketches for easel paintings, 
only one has come down to us which is clearly 
signed by El Greco and very few others which 
can be definitely attributed to him. The draw- 
ing of the head of a woman for the “Mockery 
of Christ” in the Munich Pinakothek, was, as 
I suggested earlier in this article, probably 
done after a model. It can’t possibly be mis- 
taken for a Titian or a Tintoretto. Titian’s 
lines are long, almost continuous. Tintoretto’s 
sinuous and supple. El Greco’s lines are short 
and angular, and by their very nature make a 
surface remain on the plane of the canvas in- 
stead of attaining depth. It is worth noting 
in this regard that the calligraphic character- 
istics of an artist’s drawing are often carried 
over to his painting. 

In the case of Matthias Grtinewald, the 
spiritual godfather of Emil Nolde and Otto 


Dix, it worked the other way. Griinewald was 
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TITIAN: DRAWING STUDY FOR GROUP IN 
THE FRARI ASSUMPTION COLLECTION 


a painter even in his drawings. Black and white 
were colors for him. His drawing for Saint 
John has all the tonality of color. It stands at 
the opposite pole to the linear art of Durer 
and Holbein. In his painting also, Griinewald 
struck a note which had never been sounded 
before in German art. It was raucous, hard, 
and clear, like the music of Honneger. 

In Otto Dix we find a contemporary ap- 
proximation of Grtinewald. But Dix is far 
from a pure Grinewaldian. His paints are 
sometimes as refined as Holbein’s, and at 
other times as dissonant as Grunewald’s. He 
straddles the Gothic-Renaissance fence so well 
that it is difficult to know on which side he is 
sitting. The character of his line is neither 
Gothic nor Renaissance, but Baroque. The 
drawing for his “Family Portrait” looks like 
a patchwork guilt of many contradictory and 
insoluble moods. The Madonna-like sweet- 
ness of his wife’s face stands in shocking con- 
trast to his own semi-caricatured portrait and 
those of his children. The painting of the same 
subject is more consistently conceived, the fig- 
ures all being painted according to a single for- 
mula. I don’t think, however, that this for- 
mula has much to do with picture making as 
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TITIAN: ASSUMPTION (1518). PAINT- 
ING, COLLECTION I FRARI, VENICE 


Grunewald or anyone else imagined it to be. 
Let us turn back three centuries to Poussin, 
who really knew how to make a picture, but 
who, as a young man, was bitten by the tick 
of classicism, and never fully recovered. 
Cézanne put his finger on Poussin’s strength 
as well as his weakness when in describing his 
own goal as a painter he said that he wanted 
“to make Poussin over after nature”! In other 
words, to lop away all the declamatory non- 
sense in Poussin and give his paintings the life 
of his drawings. What saved Poussin’s paint- 
ing from the purgatorial jaws of mediocrity was 
a creative sensuality that ran deeper than his 
Horatian formula for picture making. Many 
of his Bacchanals and some of his mythological 
paintings, such as his “Aurora and Cephalus” 
in the London National Gallery, are beautiful 
despite their subjects. What is astonishing is 
that Poussin could have continued to make his 
superb drawings while he forged ahead under 
the pictorial spell of Tiberius Gracchus and 
the land of the Cesars. That he did, is one 
of the strangest anomalies in the history of art. 
However histrionic many of Poussin’s paint- 
ings are, they nevertheless indicate that he 
knew how to organize the elements in a pic- 
ture so that they functioned. By comparison 
Ingres’ conception of picture making is puerile. 
He had a camera eye for detail and never 
failed to give his customers their money’s 
worth in photographic observation. When he 
attempted to break the dull routine of placing 
his figures parallel to the first plane of the can- 
vas and focussing an imaginary spotlight on 
them, and actually tried to organize a figure 
in space, the result was seldom successful. He 
seemed incapable of resolving the relation of 
the frontal to the deep planes of a picture. 
His pen portraits often caught something 
which none of his paintings succeeded in get- 
ting. The reason for this is that they are never 
quite as veritistic as his oils. For while the head 
_ is usually sketched in realistically, the rest of 
the figure is suggested rather than defined. At 
their best they have a pleasing, prophylactic 
clarity, like objects reflected in a ground glass, 
or suspended in an embalming fluid. The only 
time that Ingres seemed to be really excited 
about his job was when he was painting his 


“Turkish Bath” series. 


POUSSIN: MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS 


Above, drawing for the painting, Lille Museum 
Below, painting, Chantilly Museum 


Van Gogh was an artist, not a commercial 
traveler in art. His sensibilities were never so 
jaded that they needed a Turkish Bath to re- 
vive them. A pair of old shoes, a chair, a 
green cypress piercing a cobalt sky—these 
were the deepest realities to Van Gogh. He 
saw lines everywhere. Lines gyrating with 
color, swirling orbits dancing like balls of 
flame. He drew them with a quill pen with- 
out a formula, without a disciplined mental 
plan, just as he felt them. They took on an 
order of their own. They held together be- 
cause they were set down while the vision was 
still molten, before it had a chance to cool. 
This was Van Gogh’s world. No one could 
completely share it with him. It inflamed the 
mind but did not feed it for very long. It was 
great but it did not grow. It was always in a 
state of becoming but seldom became. 
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VINCENT VAN GOGH: CYPRESS UNDER THE MOON 


QUILL-PEN DRAWING. COLLECTION KUNSTHALLE, BREMEN 
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GEORGE PICKEN: LANDSCAPE 
Rubbed in places with a piece of felt to get bloom. A piece of gelatin was used to lighten other places 


TOOLS AND MATERIALS, I: LITHOGRAPHY 


By GEORGE PICKEN 


44 ECESSITY is the mother of invention.” 


This old proverb proves itself true in 

reference to the process of lithog- 
raphy. In 1798, at Solenhofen, Bavaria, Al- 
ois Senefelder printed the first lithographic 
impressions from a piece of limestone. Sene- 
felder was a struggling young playwright. 
After many discouraging experiences with his 
publishers he decided to try his hand at print- 
ing his own plays. He had been very observ- 


- ant of the work going on while visiting the 


various printing establishments, in the course 
of having some of his dramatic pieces pub- 


lished. Confident that he could find a way 


to print his own plays, but without money with 


which to purchase a type font, he started his 
many experiments with acid and ink. These 


- experiments eventually led to the invention of 


lithography. 

One day he jotted down his laundry list on 
a piece of limestone that he had been using to 
grind his ink. He used his acid-resisting ink. 
Later he referred to this ink as his “stone ink.” 
It consisted of wax, soap, and lampblack. To 


his inventive mind, this humble laundry list 
suggested another experiment. He etched the 
writing into relief, and after inking the stone 
pulled the first proofs. He had trouble getting 
clean proofs. The spaces around his letters 
could not be etched deep enough to escape tak- 
ing ink. And he did not have any success in 
etching his letters into a higher relief. During 
one of his experiments he gave the stone a 
treatment of nitric acid and gum arabic and 
learned that this combination, when dried and 
then dampened during printing, enabled the 
stone to resist the grease of the ink. The ink 
would only attach itself to the parts of the 
stone that already had grease upon it in the 
form of the crayon. After much hard work he 
succeeded in pulling the first proofs from the 
stone—the first lithographs. 

Improvement and simplification followed. 
Senefelder no longer tried to etch the design 
into relief, realizing it was not necessary when 
the stone was properly prepared with a solu- 
tion of nitric acid and gum arabic. He elabo- 
rated on the process and perfected it for print- 
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ing crayon, lithographic ink (touché), and pen 
drawings. Later he made lithotints. He also 
found a method of drawing with lithographic 
crayon on paper and transferring it to the 
stone. Senefelder gave the world the entire 
process as it stands today, excepting its fur- 
ther development in the industrial age via the 


high-speed power press. 


THE BASIS OF LITHOGRAPHY 


The process of lithography is based upon 
the simple chemical fact—fat and water do 
not mix. 

THE STONE 

The stone that Senefelder made his experi- 
ments upon was a piece of limestone quarried 
in the environs of Solenhofen. This stone has 
a special afhnity for grease, its structure con- 
sisting of minute pores into which the grease 
can sink. Limestone is in common use today 
for fine art purposes and the best stones are 
still believed to come from the neighborhood 
of Senefelder’s experiments. 

The stone to be preferred for lithography 
is the one having the hardest texture and the 
most uniform color. They come in various 
thicknesses. The thickness depends upon the 
size. The larger the stone the thicker it should 
be. The stone must have a certain amount of 
thickness to withstand the pressure of printing. 
The usual thickness is between two and two 
and a half inches. There are two common 
types of stone, “blue” and “yellow.” The blue 
stones are the select type, being harder and 
possessing great density of texture. They have 
a bluish-grey tone. The yellow have a yellow- 


ish-grey tone and are of much softer texture. 


GRINDING THE STONE 


Before making your drawing, the stone’s 
surface is ground with an abrasive. This gives 
the granular texture, or tooth, to the stone, so 
that the crayon takes a better hold. 

Carborundum is the abrasive used. This is 
a powdered abrasive which comes in various 
degrees of cutting strengths, from the very 
roughest grain to the hardest. Grain No. 120 
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is the roughest. The grains run respectively : 
Nos. 120, 150, 180, and, at the fine extreme, 
220 F and FF. Grinding off an old design on 
a stone often takes a little time. Especially if 
the design has been on it a long time, allow- 
ing the grease to sink deeper into the pores of 
the stone. All traces of the grease image must 
be removed by the grinding process, which at 
the same time is resurfacing the stone. 

The stone is made wet with water and a 
spoonful or so of carborundum is sprinkled 
over the surface. Then, using a smaller stone 
as a grinder, it is placed flat on the stone to 
be ground. The grinding stone is moved about 
with a semi-rotary motion. Care must be taken 
to avoid scratching. After some practice one 
knows just how much water and carborundum 
to add from time to time as the grinding pro- 
ceeds. The grinding takes place in a specially 
built trough. A short piece of hose attached 
to a water faucet close at hand is used for 
wetting the stone. When there is no image of 
the old design left the stone is flushed with 
water, removing all traces of carborundum. 
After the stone is thoroughly washed it is put 
in a leaning position against the wall to drain. 
When dry it is ready for the drawing. 

There are a few important things to bear 
in mind about the nature of the stone. Lime- 
stone has a very sensitive afhnity for grease. 
Therefore, when the stone is in shape for 
drawing, care should be exercised in handling 
it. A piece of felt should be made to put un- 
der the hand while drawing. Moisture or per- 
spiration from the fingers naturally affects the 
stone and often print. The stones are heavy 


and break easily if dropped. 


THE CRAYON AND PUTTING THE DRAWING 
UPON THE STONE 


The lithographic crayon has a high grease 
content. So has the printing ink that will be 
applied to the surface of the stone later when 
printing. The grease of the crayon will nat- 
urally attract the grease of the ink. This crayon 
is manufactured in varying degrees of hard- 
ness. It varies from the softest Nos. 1 and 2 


to the medium Nos. 3 and 4 to the very hard- 
est No. 5 (copal). In using the crayon it is ad- 
visable not to use too many different degrees 
of softness. A drawing could be done quite 
adequately with Nos. 3 and 4. The hardest 
crayon should be applied first, as it is difficult 
for the hard to adhere over the softer crayon. 

The drawing can be put upon the stone di- 
rect, without any preliminary’ sketch, or by 
tracing from a drawing you have decided upon. 
Making a tracing of the drawing, only the 
main movements of the composition need be 
indicated on tracing paper with a sanguine 
conté crayon. The tracing paper is then turned 
over—face down on the stone, and the back 
of the tracing rubbed with some flat object in 
order to transfer the sanguine outline to the 
stone. A margin of at least one and a half 
inches should be kept around your design to 
allow for the printing roller to take hold. If 
margins are too narrow it is difficult to keep 
them from taking ink while printing. 

In putting the drawing upon the stone, one 
may encounter a certain amount of hesitancy 
and _ self-consciousness. If you can overcome 
this immediately and go at it not too timidly, 
you soon get used to working on the interest- 
ing surface the stone presents. One realizes 


> the potentialities of the medium of lithography 


as familiarity with the tools increases. The 


_ quality of luminosity and depth of color in- 


ye 


herent in the medium itself has many fasci- 
nating possibilities, when used by a serious art- 


ist. And then the artist can have his work 
~ printed in large enough editions to allow for 


_ its greater distribution. 


The question of the treatment of the design 


is entirely up to the artist. Drawing with litho- 


graphic crayon, in the form of the paper pen- 
cil or stick crayon, can be done from start to 


finish, without resorting to scraping, rubbing, 


or gelatin for lightening. The lithograph 
“Rural Scene,” reproduced with this article, 
is an example done on the stone without re- 
course to rubbed tints or any scraping. In the 


lithograph “Landscape,” the drawing has been 


rubbed with a piece of felt in parts, to give the 


tones a rich bloom. A piece of gelatin was also 
used to lighten parts of the drawing, by lift- 
ing the grease. The manner of working is an 
entirely personal thing and should always re- 
main so. A proper respect for the tools em- 
ployed, without allowing them to inhibit the 
artist, makes for the freedom so necessary in 
producing any work of art. The tools should 
not be exploited in a tricky way, but then 
again, a genuine artist would not resort to this 
sort of thing. The medium itself offers fine re- 
sults if approached sensitively and honestly. 
So many lithographs made today are plainly 
cheap and mannered. The people producing 
these things have abused the medium, and con- 
cocted trash in quantity. 

Some very distinguished artists have made 
fine lithographs. It is always worth while to 
study and enjoy the prints that Daumier pro- 
duced. These were made for daily publication 
in the journals of his day. Delacroix, Lautrec, 
and Dégas made exceptionally fine drawings 
on stone. Today in the United States, there is 
a notable contribution to the art of lithog- 
raphy in the work of Orozco, Glenn Coleman, 
Peggy Bacon, Locke, Dehn, Arnold Blanch, 
Brook, Kuniyoshi, Soyer, and many others. 


CORRECTIONS AND THE USE OF TOOLS 


Parts of the design can be lightened by lift- 
ing with gelatin. A piece of gelatin put over 
the part to be lifted or lightened, is rubbed 
with the point of a pencil, and the grease ad- 
heres to the gelatin, leaving the desired lights 
on the stone. A razor blade or a sharp knife 
can be used to scrape the surface, or to pick 
out lights. But this tends to destroy the grain 
and cannot be drawn over again with much 
expectancy that it will print accurately. The 
crayon can be given a rich bloom by rubbing 
with a piece of cork, felt, or flannel. Drawings 
can be made with lithographic ink (touché) 
on the stone by pen or brush. 


ETCHING THE STONE—PREPARATION FOR 
PRINTING 


When the drawing is finished it is then 


etched. A solution of gum arabic and nitric 
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acid is brushed over the design. This etch 
further enhances the lack of affinities that exist 
between fat and water. The gum arabic acts 
as the real preparation for the stone, in chemi- 
cally helping the undrawn areas to repel ink 
when treated with water (by dampening dur- 
ing the process of printing). The nitric acid 
in the solution of gum arabic prepares the 
stone to receive the gum. The strength of the 
etch varies with the character of the design. 
Tried out on the margin of the design the ac- 
tion of the etch can be noted by the bubbling 
and fizzing of the acid. If too strong the etch 
will eat away tender grey tones. The etch can 
be diluted by adding more gum. In brushing 
the etch over the design, blacks should be 
etched a bit longer than the rest of the draw- 
ing to guard against them filling and darken- 
ing as the grease of the design sinks into the 
pores of the stone. Every stone requires its 
own etch. The darker the stone the stronger 
the etch. A medium etch would be thirty drops 
of iuitric acid to one measured ounce of gum 
arabic. After the stone is etched it is put away 
over night. 


PREPARATION OF PAPER 


Before starting to prepare the stone for 
printing, the paper should be dampened. Rive’s 
white is a very fine domestic paper for print- 
ing lithographs. A less expensive paper called 
Navarre is also suitable. The paper is damp- 
ened to be made softer and more receptive to 
the printing ink. This is done with a sponge 
and then the dampened paper is put between 
dampened blotters in the “damp book,” an 
especially built wooden enclosure. 


PREPARING THE STONE FOR THE ROLL-UP 


First the etch is washed off with sponge and 
clean cold water, then fanned dry. A very thin 
coating of pure gum is applied to the design 
with a piece of cheese-cloth. This application 
is then fanned dry. The coating of pure gum 
acts as an added protection to the surface of 
the stone, keeping ink from undrawn areas. 

The crayon is then washed out with turpen- 
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tine on a rag. This is a rather startling pro- 
cedure to the beginner, as the design seems to 
disappear from the stone. But one must re- 
member that the grease of the crayon has been 
sinking into the pores of the stone. The “wash- 
out” with turpentine has only removed the ex- 
cess or superficial grease. Now, the design is 
immediately rubbed up with printing ink on a 
“turps” rag. The remaining grease impression 
takes color again. The grease of the crayon 
attracting its affinity, the grease of the print- 
ing ink. There is a smudgy film of ink left 
clouding the stone. This is washed off with 
sponge and water. The stone’s surface is damp- 
ened evenly and inked up with the roller. 

The roller is rolled over the surface smooth- 
ly and steadily until the design begins to come 
up to the proper pitch in color. Usually the 
first prints are light ones. As the stone is 
worked up the prints come to the proper pitch, 
and thereafter the job is one of pulling con- 
sistent proofs as the edition proceeds. 

The stone must never be left unattended for 
any length of time, without giving it a cover- 
ing of gum. Designs darken if left exposed to 
the air for long, undampened or unsealed by 
a coating of gum. 

The stone is dampened and rolled up with 
ink for each succeeding print. The printing of 
the stone takes a great deal of practice. Not 
many artists print their own stones. So much 
depends on faithful printing. Printing is a craft 
that must be practiced assiduously. I think that 
Mr. George Miller, of New York, is doing 
some of the finest printing of lithographs in 
the country today. He is an excellent crafts- 
man and knows printing thoroughly. Mr. Will 
Barnet, at the Art Students’ League, is an- 
other excellent printer of lithographs. 


THE PRESS 


When the stone is inked and ready for pull- 
ing a proof, a piece of the already dampened 


paper is placed upon the design to be printed. 


The stone should be in position on the bed of 
the press. The print is “scraped” off as the bed 


with the stone on it travels under the greased 


scraper. The proper size scraper is adjusted to 
the width of the stone and then greased in con- 
junction with the greasing of the press board 


which it touches during printing. 


After the printing paper is placed over the 
design on the stone, a large blotter is placed, 
over all, followed by the greased press board. 
The lithographic press has a lever, which when 
pulled down raises the roller upon which the 
bed of the press travels, with the desired pres- 


GEORGE PICKEN: RURAL SCENE 


“Done without recourse to rubbed tints or any scraping” 


sure resulting as the stone is run through. The 
lever is then lifted and the press-bed drawn 
back. The print is then taken off the stone and 
put between blotters to dry. 

The paper should be just the right degree 
of dampness for printing. Paper that is too 
wet will adhere to the stone, and if too dry a 
poor print may result. 

Each impression taken from the stone is an 


original lithograph. 
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EDGAR DEGAS: THE VIOLINIST 
In the Loan Exhibition of Early Degas at the Marie Harriman Gallery. Collection J. H. Whittemore Company 


THE INNOCENT BYSTANDER 
By FORBES WATSON 


T is not easy to understand any country at 

a glance. I have been glancing at this one 

for some time and have recently decided 
that I have no understanding of it. It is an 
enigma full of so many opposites, so many 
contradictory angles of information that by 
the time one thought has slowly come through, 
another ambles by and shoots the first one 
full of holes. For instance, I was greatly inter- 
ested in the experiment made by the Wana- 
maker Stores referred to in our last issue, and 
since these are days when people take an inter- 
est in economics or finances, I asked about the 
sales. 

I discovered that some of the best minds in 
Wanamaker’s were definitely interested in re- 
sults and had several excellent ideas of their 
own. A great many people had inquired about 
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the pictures, but when two, three, four, or even 
five hundred dollars were mentioned, the in- 
terested people threw up their hands and de- 
cided that art was not yet for them. As if to 
prove the correctness of this idea a print ex- 
hibition was placed near the entrance door of 
the main painting galleries. Each print was 
priced five dollars. Wanamaker’s sold one 
thousand prints. That was proof that if our 
artists will but recognize the present economic 
era they can join hands with the rest of the 
people and earn a dignified, decent, but not 
luxurious living. Obviously, the problem is to 
put prices down and still somehow keep the 
artist alive. These indeed were thoughts. 

I wrapped them securely in my mind and 
took them up-town with me. There I discov- 
ered that an English portrait painter was 


housed in a vast Park Avenue hotel to which 
his agent’s paid publicity had preceded him. 
This gentleman is not selling prints for five 
dollars nor paintings for one hundred dollars. 
He is too busy filling sixteen orders for por- 
traits of American gentlemen and ladies at 
five thousand dollars each portrait. Accord- 
ing to my arithmetic he will receive eighty 
thousand dollars for his well-publicitied visit 
to America. 

All this is happening in a country that I 
understand is having several financial difficul- 
ties. Its financial difficulties prevent it from 
buying art. They do not prevent it from buy- 
ing colored photographs, if those are painted 
by an English portrait manufacturer who 
knows a few duchesses and dukes who will 
pose for free portraits; these have to be im- 
ported into America to help the tired pub- 
licity agent help the tired portrait manufac- 
turer secure orders from our tired business 
magnates. Of course this has nothing to do 
with the subject of art, but it is a tidy bit of 
criticism of our beloved country. It indicates 
that a number of our tired business men are 
still easy marks for the dullest of the unin- 
spired English portrait manufacturers and also 
that they are ignorant and indifferent about 
the work of American artists. 

Of course American artists not trained in 
foreign ways are so innocent. They stay in 
America and try to interpret the land of their 
birth. Very foolish of them. A passing ex- 
patriot is practically the only living American 
who is benefiting from the visit of his pic- 
tures to Fifty-seventh Street. He may be one 
of those “artists” who go after their clients in 
a cab. In any case, one man who already has 
forty of his “pretty bits” recently bought some 
more. The moral is quite simple: If you want 
to make it pay go to London and paint duch- 
esses free. Be a good student of satins and 
pearls. Or do “pretty bits” slickly. Don’t waste 
your lives being serious—unless you enjoy so 
doing. 

I hope I have not hinted at the idea that the 
vulgar have not a perfect right, if they have 
the money, to buy vulgar portraits and vulgar 
landscapes. I think the fundamental vulner- 
ability of American taste is timidity and I 
think it is just as vulgar to be frightened into 


buying a $40,000 Matisse because you want to 
be chic as it is to buy a stupid portrait because 
you want to look like a duchess instead of a 
nice, moral manufacturer’s wife. I am merely 
asking how it happens that in a country where 
there is still enough money to keep the calcu- 
lating makers of slick potboilers rich, excuses 
can be found for not giving to the true artists 
of America at least a reasonable semblance of 
support. I suppose the answer must be that we 
are still gruff pioneers so that not too much 


should be asked of us. 


VIVE LA FRANCE 


I shall come back to American exhibitions 
which hang hungrily in the galleries after re- 
viewing three or four French exhibitions which 
easily, as art, take precedence over any other 
exhibitions of the month. The Corot and De- 
gas displays shine forth as the stars of the 
early season. They remove the mind from the 
lower realms of finance into the higher realms 
of art. They bring peace to our irritable 


POLYCHROME MASK, NEW GUINEA 


In the Exhibition of Oceanic Art at the 
Pierre Matisse Gallery 
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EDGAR DEGAS: DOUBLE PORTRAIT OF MME. FEVRE CALLED “REPETITION DE CHANT” 


IN THE LOAN EXHIBITION OF EARLY DEGAS AT THE MARIE HARRIMAN 
GALLERY. COLLECTION OF THE HONORABLE AND MRS. ROBERT: WOODS BLISS 
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thoughts induced by fads and vulgarities. They 
cool the brain and warm the heart and into 
their midst we go, sure that the whole outlook 
on life will be changed and that portraits done 
in the lackey spirit will be entirely forgotten. 
These two exhibitions annihilate patriotic in- 
sistences, cleanse the eye and refresh the spirit. 


COROT AND DEGAS 
Although New York has, during a long suc- 


cession of years, had many opportunities of 
seeing the pictures of Corot and also those of 
Degas in all the varying phases of the art of 
both painters, it is by no means an everyday 
occurrence to see at the same time such spe- 
cially chosen groups as the Degas Exhibition 
at the Marie Harriman Galleries and the 
Corots on view at Knoedlet’s. 

One thinks of each of these masters of nine- 
teenth-century French painting as being pecul- 
iarly French. And the query which presses for 
an answer is: What are the qualities common 
to both, which stamp them as indubitably of 
their time and country? Corot’s figure pieces 
which seem to epitomize at their best his great 
gifts, are studio arrangements which might 
have been painted anywhere; his landscapes 
are often of Italian scenes. Degas, to be sure, 


WOODEN CUP, 
NEW GUINEA 


COLLECTION 
RATTON, 
PARIS 


In the Exhibition 
of Oceanic Art 
at the Pierre 
Matisse Gallery 


in his choice of subject, reflected more directly 
the actual life about him. The “French Scene” 
of their times, which lives again in their works, 
lives for most of us not because we recognize 
the “scene” in the picture. The fact is they 
and other eminent artists who made the nine- 
teenth century in France one of the great art 
periods, created the “scene” for us. 

The reason for an artist’s choice of subject 
is always interesting and the reflection of con- 
temporary life has its values outside of esthetic 
considerations. But the quality we are trying 
to define has its roots in a highly civilized life. 
Being part of such a life develops, in an artist, 
habits of lucidity in thinking. It allows him to 
be natural and spontaneous in feeling. And in 
expression he feels no need of overemphasis. 
It is not necessary for him to be violently self- 
assertive. He does not need to shout; the 
speaking voice is loud enough for him to say 
whatever he is impelled to say. Tact, reticence, 
discretion, and clearness are the native heritage 
of such an artist. And this heritage permeates 
from beginning to end the work of both Corot 
and Degas, widely different though they are, 
and greatly as they both changed through the 
varying phases of their lives. 

In both of these exhibitions the rewards are 


great for the disinterested lover of painting. 
Corot, from the security of his Olympian 
poise, can still bestow renewal and refresh- 
ment on the modern spirit harassed to the 
point of exhaustion by the stresses of present- 
day life. With what a steadfast serenity he 
gives us the benefit of his greatness! Aside 
from the purity and truth of his vision, there 
is, in his relation to his audience, a quality for 
which I can think of no better word than po- 
liteness-—a graciousness that is worlds removed 
from the vulgar lackeyism of the flattering 
portrait painter. Fortunately the exhibition in- 
cludes a liberal number of the figure pictures, 
preeminent among them being the superb life- 
size woman’s portrait, La Lecture Interrom- 
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pue, and La Grec, almost its equal. The third 
large feminine portrait, La Femme a la Grande 
Toque, in spite of its handsome, generous de- 
sign, seems perfunctory by comparison. There 
are other smaller figures and portraits and a 
series of landscapes which represent almost 
every phase of the painter’s life. Among the — 
smaller landscapes are two or three so felt and 
delicately understood, with such an infinitely 
fine sense of light and value that any painter 
with half a conscience must worship them 
quietly. 

The Degas exhibition is more restricted in 
scope. It is a smaller group than the Corots 
and is limited to examples of Degas’ earlier 
work. For many an admirer of his art this will 


be no detriment. The famous sets of “series” 
pictures are absent. There are no ballet 
dancers, no race tracks, no washerwomen, no 
nudes, and the medium of pastel, which Degas 
used so extensively and with such epoch-mak- 
ing results, is excluded. Instead, there are por- 
traits, portrait groups, single figures, and a 
delectable interior with figures—La Répétition 
de Chant. Entirely a loan exhibition, the fine 
choice of examples, belonging mainly to the 
years from 1862 to 1875, hang together with 
particularly harmonious effect. 

One is apt to think of Degas far more as 
belonging to modern times than Corot, but 
during the years when Degas was producing 
this early work, Corot was still painting some 
of his finest canvases—for example, La Lec- 
ture Interrompue, already referred to. In go- 
ing from the Corot exhibition to that of Degas 
one gets no impression of any startling inno- 
vation in Degas. While differing greatly as in- 
dividuals they seem to stem from the same 
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tradition. Indeed, even in his later work, Degas 
should never have been pigeon-holed, as he 
was, with the Impressionists. Almost the only 
thing he had in common with them was the 
choice of contemporary, unconventional sub- 
ject casually seen. 

Perhaps the comparison of Degas to Corot 
may seem forced. The benign peére Corot on 
his heights, and the acute observer, Degas, 
making his caustic social comment on life 
about him, certainly offer contrast enough, but 
the ripening and enriching experience of civil- 
ized life enabled each of them, in his own way, 
to offer to the world, quietly and without os- 
tentation, his gift of beauty. 


CHARLES DESPIAU 


A considerable time before M. Charles De- 
spiau held his first exhibition at the Brummer 
Gallery, I wrote and published an article about 
him in The Arts. He had not been heard of 


in this country and was, as the saying goes, 
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my discovery. This is how he became my dis- 
covery. One evening a little while before go- 
ing to Europe I had a few words with M. 
Edgar Varése, the composer. He told me 
about Despiau and gave me a letter to him. 
That is the way most discoveries are made. 
Someone tells someone else who has been told 
by someone else and the snowball begins roll- 
ing. But so far as America goes at least the 
kudos for discovering Despiau belongs to Ed- 
gar Varese. 

M. Despiau has had a great success in this 
country and I feel that he deserves it much 
more than a whole horde of his contemporaries 
in France who for an hour or a day convinced 
so many of the bygone flappers that “modern 
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art was like music and could stand on its own 
feet.” (The quotation is from a well-known 
flapper, who, now that modern art is not de 
rigueur, no longer haunts the galleries.) For 
M. Despiau, although he came in on the flood 
when all the investors were investing—the 
thought brings tears to my eyes—isn’t in the 
least “modern.” He is a modest, sensitive 
French sculptor without the physical strength 
and probably without much opportunity or 
much innate desire to do the big bow-wow 
type of sculpture. I think it is a trifle weak 
of him to do headless and armless nudes. They 
are so much easier. On the other hand, being 
innately modest and not without his touch of 
impishness he has a charming quizzical sense 


of portraiture. Knowing his medium well he 
does heads with an insight quite his own. He 
belongs in the French tradition like Degas and 
Corot, but to make comparisons would be un- 
fair for they make apparent the limitations of 
Despiau. Why not accept him as a charming, 
Gallic, and rather limited sculptor? 


HENRY MATTSON 


In this issue Ernest Brace is devoting one 
of his sympathetic and understanding essays 
to the art of Henry Mattson, so that I shall 
only pause to say that I went to Mr. Mattson’s 
exhibition at the Rehn Galleries and thor- 
oughly enjoyed myself, with a kind of enjoy- 
ment which few exhibitions extend. Mr. Matt- 
son is one of those rare painters who live in 


a dream. About ten years ago when Alexander’ 


Brook first brought him to the public’s atten- 
tion in an exhibition at the then Whitney 
Studio Club, Mr. Mattson was unknown. I 
can’t see that he has lifted a calculating finger 
to bring himself to fame. He has gone on 
dreaming and his work has the unique dis- 
tinction of those exceptional painters who use 
the medium of oil paint for the purpose of 
painting poetry. If you turn to Mr. Brace’s 
article you will find out much more about 
Henry Mattson, an artist who cannot be hurt 
even by praise. 


SIDNEY LAUFMAN 


Mr. Sidney Laufman’s painting is rather a 
relief. He dares to be cultivated, dares even 
to proclaim what I imagine must have been a 
longish stay in Paris. Here he is in America 
and holding a one-man exhibition at the Milch 
Galleries. Being an American himself he has 
had the courage not to go in for shanty art. 
_ Not a telegraph pole, not a filling station, 
none of the stage settings of the slums of 
either big or little towns seem to have caught 
his eye. He has not looked at a railroad turn- 
table, he has not knelt before a grain elevator, 
he does not know his water towers and, to 
overflow the cup, he has painted several pic- 
tures which have the earmarks of his visit to 
France. 

In other words, Mr. Laufman strikes me as 
making his graduation from his French train- 


ing in a manner that is thoroughly dignified 
and sensitive. He knows how to paint with 
suavity. His exhibition includes one of the 
most delicate still lifes I have seen for a long 
time and in his later landscapes he is both less 
schematic and more buoyant. What I like 
especially about this exhibition is its proof of 
the fact that Mr. Laufman uses paint like a 
painter, not like a sociologist or a man of let- 
ters. 


ADOLPHE BORIE 


When Mrs. Juliana Force recently held, at 
The Whitney Museum of American Art, a 
Philadelphia “regional” exhibition, she de- 
voted the first down-stairs gallery to a group 
of paintings by Adolphe Borie who died sud- 
denly last spring. In making his work the focal 
point of the exhibition Mrs. Force did some- 
thing besides paying an expected tribute to a 
painter who will paint no more. Had Borie 
still been living he would have deserved in this 
exhibition a central position, not as proof of 
rating, but as a tribute to one of those too ex- 
ceptional artists who are willing to sacrifice 
their own advancement to the advancement 
of others. 

Borie did so much for other artists that it 
took time from his own work. In a quiet, un- 
official, unpretentious, and charming way he 
did as much for the art and artists of his com- 
munity as any man of his day. At once, in 
his presence, you were removed from petty 
rows, undermining jealousies, political in- 
trigues, and those logrolling go-getters who 
are the gangsters of art. For him art was not 
the end and aim of a selfish ambition. On the 
contrary, for Borie, it was the woof and warp 
of life. 

In all things his taste was fine and sure; in 
music, which he loved passionately, in litera- 
ture, in sculpture, painting, furniture, and ob- 
jets. It was broad and cultivated. He asked 
from art a greater charm of living and an en- 
richment of social experience. These, art gave 
him, for he was one of her more sensitive, more 
delightful, and more unselfish children. Pos- 
sibly that is the best description of Borie. He 
was a child of art throughout his life, a com- 
rade of art, a playmate of art, a lover of art. 
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And today, when so many business men 
masquerade as artists, wanting from art only 
greater and greater profits for themselves and 
greater and greater fame, men like Borie are 
rare. Possibly American art will never reach its 
apogee until we have more of them. Such men 
are the arch enemies of the shoddy, both in 
art and in appreciation. Their pleasant sereni- 
ties upset the vulgar, and their superior culti- 
vation frightens the merely fashionable. They 
teach the spuriously earnest that a little genu- 
ine charm is more purifying than a basketful 
of uplifting sermons. Borie made everyone he 
met enchanted with art and with living like an 
artist. As he met a great many people he did 
a great deal of good. His influence outstripped 
the pretentious. 

A friend literally of hundreds of artists in 
America, England, and France, he gave with 
pleasure and without stint his appreciation and 
encouragement. Possibly the artist, to extract 
the most out of his own talents, must be more 
selfish. Yet it seems also as if a life thrown to 
art so joyously, would bring to its own work 
some quality that is lacking in the too selfishly 
professional. There is certainly no aggressive 
note in Borie’s work, no reflection of common 
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ambitions. It has grace, charm, and purity, a 
quality of comradeship with art which was 
completely lacking in an ambition to down art 
and make it his servant. In his latest work, 
breadth of treatment, rhythm, and coherent 
color seem to have been his aims. Throughout 
his work, as in the portrait of Peter and one 
of Edith, a cultivated and (not merely an ac- 
count of his relationship with the sitter) an 
affectionate characterization seems always to 
have been his desire. He did not prettify nor 
was he ever mean. If charm, without excess, 
seems a slight quality in the midst of this art- 
mouthing age, a look or two about will show 
how exceedingly rare this quality is. 


BRYSON BURROUGHS 


The death of Bryson Burroughs, Curator of 
Painting at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
happened at a time when our need for him was 
at its greatest and when the loss could least 
well be borne. The leader, head and shoulders, 
in his field, we could not spare him at this 
critical juncture. This department, in our Jan- 
uary issue, will devote its lead to him. And, as 
an old friend, who helped me much, I shall 
do it con amore. 


SPEAKING ABOUT ART 


Improved Treasure House 
ap Walters Gallery in Baltimore is some- 


thing to be grateful for in contemporary 
America, because this age of publicity and art- 
consciousness does not often give us the op- 
portunity of excavating a kind of Pompeii. 
Though our great collectors may be retiring, 
and their possessions withdrawn modestly from 
the public gaze, there are few who store up 
riches on the grand and anonymous scale of 
the Walters, father and son. 

Before the Walters Gallery was closed for 
reorganization last spring, it was an incredible 
experience—rather a delightful one as a mat- 
ter of fact, but definitely wrong from the 
standpoint of modern museum technique. The 
Advisory Committee, headed by Francis Henry 
Taylor of the Worcester Art Museum (who 
reported on the Gallery in our May issue), 
have been at work all summer, and the result 
of their labors was displayed to the public 
when the building was reopened on the third 
of November. Obviously, full utilization of 
the collections will not be possible for years, 
since the building is not large enough to hold 
more than a fraction of them, but pending fu- 
ture development, the Committee has under- 
taken the terrific task of sorting, selecting, un- 
packing, and eliminating. As late as April 
they were still finding stray Manets behind 
boxes in odd corners of the basement, but by 
now the first work of appraisal has been done, 
and approximately fifteen per cent of the Gal- 
lery’s possessions have been placed on much- 
improved display. 

Walls have been cleaned, the antiquated 
_ lighting system replaced, and the selected fif- 
teen per cent arranged in the chronological 
sequence advertised last year by the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. The beginnings of educa- 
tional services are being worked out—lectures 
by members of the staff, visits by school chil- 
dren, and the like. Also, with future expansion 
in mind, the City Council of Baltimore has 
passed an ordinance providing for the con- 
demnation of all property in the block in which 
the Gallery is located. As Mr. Mark S. Wat- 


son points out in an article in the Baltimore 
Sun, the estate’s income from depressed securi- 
ties does not encourage a building program, 
but this at least prevents the intervention of 
real estate speculators until further expansion 
becomes possible. 


Boston Sets Forth Trends 


HE gradual liberalizing of activities at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, which has 
so long preserved a dignified reticence about 
practically everything, is curiously more inter- 
esting than the most enlightened efforts of 
others. We still look back with a great deal 
of pleasure to that release sent out about two 
years ago, which was headed, “Boston Con- 
sents to Modernism.” No further pronounce- 
ment of quite this epochal nature has been 
made since, but obviously the virus is working. 
Late in October, a series of seven Special 
Exhibition Galleries was opened, which the 
Museum feels marks a new phase in its exhibi- 
tion program. They occupy the space formerly 
known as the Renaissance Court, and have 
been created “in recognition of the part which 
temporary exhibitions have come to fill in the 
activities of museums today. For the first time 
the Institution is adequately equipped to set 
forth such exhibitions as will illustrate the 
trend of taste, interest, and scientific discover- 
ies in the field of art.” As an evidence of its 
interpretation of this trend of taste and in- 
terest, the Museum has chosen for its opening 
exhibition work by the Guild of Boston Ar- 
tists, which “at the outset makes plain its in- 
terest in Boston and New England painters 
and sculptors.” 


Without Fear of Jury 
Ke SAS CITY, whose Nelson Gallery cannot 


purchase contemporary art until it has 
been thirty years uncontemporary, is none the 
less blessed with citizens who can look contem- 
porary problems straight in the face. One of 
the things that the Kansas City Society of 
Artists has perceived, hard on the heels of the 
Carnegie International, is that there are disad- 
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vantages in the conventional jury system, and 
they have offered a highly unconventional vari- 
ation. In November, the Sweepstake Show, 
held at the Kansas City Art Institute, gave 
every artist of the community a chance to show 
any painting, in oil or water color, aimed to 
please either himself or the public—perhaps 
both—without fear of jury. Each was limited 
to three paintings, for which he paid a nominal 
entry fee. 

The Society then pointed out that even 
artists, most of whom have been mistreated by 
a jury, have, nevertheless, an underlying be- 
lief that a group of persons who live much 
with paintings will tend to agree on what is 
best and what is not. And the best deserves a 
ptize. Consequently the exhibitors were given 
a chance to elect a jury, from a panel nomi- 
nated by the Society, to award prizes: fifty 
dollars for the best oil, thirty-five dollars for 
the best water color, and six ten-dollar prizes, 
which were as many as the exhibition income 
permitted. Both first prizes went to Karl 
Mattern. 

There were a hundred and sixty-eight en- 
tries, and the exhibitors elected the following 
jury: Paul Gardner, Director of the Nelson 
Gallery; Rossiter Howard, Director of the Art 
Institute; Minna K. Powell, critic of the Kan- 
sas City Star; Conrad Hug, art dealer; and 
Wallace Rosenbauer, sculptor. 

The Bulletin of the Kansas City Art Insti- 
tute commented: “The show embodies a de- 
lightful mixture of philosophies—democratic 
in scope, technocratic in distribution of favors, 
_ plutocratic in voting power. It is very much 
_ like the world we live in.” 


Moscow in Philadelphia 
' ‘Te Pennsylvania Museum of Art is hold- 


ing two major exhibitions this season, par- 
ticularly interesting when juxtaposed. One is 
the most important exhibition ever held in 
America of the works of Cézanne, some sixty 
canvases; and the other is a unique exhibition 
of Soviet art. 

The Soviet show, which will be on from De- 
cember fifteenth until January twenty-first, has 
been arranged by direct negotiation with the 
Institute for Cultural Relations in Moscow, 


with the aid of Ambassador Troyanovsky and 
the Russian-American Institute for Cultural 
Relations in Philadelphia, of which Leopold 
Stokowski is president. No survey of this kind 
has ever been seen outside of Russia; a hun- 
dred and forty paintings and two hundred and 
fifty works in graphic arts will be included. 
The opening has been delayed for seven 
months because of the scrupulousness of the 
Soviet art authorities, who insisted that it be 
as representative and authoritative as could be 
collected. 

Apart from these two shows, there will be 
six temporary installations of paintings by fa- 
mous masters, tracing the growth of modern 
art from its inception some three generations 
ago to the present time: from Delacroix, 
Corot, and Daumier to the contemporary ab- 
stractionists. 


New Conceptions at the Art Alliance 


TAYING right in Philadelphia, we find that 
S the Art Alliance has been anything but 
idle. Their exhibition of Dynamic Design pre- 
sents “a new conception of modern art includ- 
ing sculpture, painting, and prints and the ap- 
plication of art to industrial design” which is 
“daring yet simple.” The Alliance appears to 
have had an excellent idea in showing modern 
forms in sculpture and painting in conjunction 
with modern industrial forms, so as to indi- 
cate the consistency of the modern creative 
spirit, and we do not doubt their statement 
that proof of the soundness of the philosophy 
is to be found in the public’s instant response 
and appreciation. We were, however, a little 
stumped by the assertion that the thrilling 
spirit of speed and efficiency expressed in the 
Burlington Zephyr (train) is correlated with 
the same upward movement in the El Greco 
reproduction shown with it. (Or, conversely, 
we might look for sixteenth-century mysticism 
in the stream lines of the Zephyr.) Then: 

“A feature unit in the Main Gallery is a 
photo reproduction of the mural which was 
created by Diego Rivera for Rockefeller Center 
which was ordered to be destroyed. Mounted 
with the mural is a handsome nickel silver sink 
which presents an inevitable relationship to 
the feeling in Rivera’s mural.” 
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New Galleries, San Francisco Museum 


FTER the first of the year, the San Francisco 
Museum of Art, maintained by the San 
Francisco Art Association, will be established 
in new quarters in the War Memorial in the 
Civic Center. During the construction of the 
new galleries, the Museum has been housed in 
the Palace of Fine Arts, built for the Pacific 
Exposition, and has been inactive for some 
years; but now its downtown location will add 
to its usefulness. For the present it will show 
transient exhibitions of fine and decorative 
arts, instead of a permanent collection. The 
European section of the Carnegie Interna- 
tional will be on view from March fourteenth 
through April twenty-fifth. Dr. Grace L. Mc- 
Cann Motley, formerly curator at the Cincin- 
nati Art Museum, will be in charge at San 
Francisco as curator. 


State-Fair Realism 


HIS year’s annual exhibition of the Pacific 
TS Painters and Sculptors is regarded 
as the most successful ever held. A hundred 
and fifty thousand persons visited the galler- 
ies during the week that the show was on view, 
attracted in part, no doubt, by the guest ex- 
hibit, which was from the National Gallery of 
Canada—a selection from their big winter ex- 
hibition. Canada’s noted “Eight” were well 
represented. 

Among the Pacific artists themselves, water 
colors appear to have stolen the show, all three 
of the prizes in the conservative group having 
gone to water colors and one of the three in 
what the organization terms “broad” work, 
which is at least an effort to get away from 
the inevitable “modern” or the considerably 
more wearing “modernistic.” 


R. C. LEE: STILL LIFE WITH ANVIL (OIL) 
WINNER OF FIRST PRIZE, BROAD GROUP, WESTERN WASHINGTON FAIR 
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NEW SPECIAL EXHIBITION GALLERY, MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


This annual exhibition really deserves praise. 
Every effort is made to encourage the young 
and unknown artist; no fees are charged; no 
commission is taken on sales. Postage is pro- 
" vided by the financial sponsors for work sent 
in from far distant places, and all work pro- 
- duced within a radius of sixty miles is collected 
__ by truck, free of charge. A committee make 
- it their business to arrange meetings between 
_ prospective buyers and artists. There is a splen- 

- did absence of irrelevant ballyhoo. 
Funds for this exhibition are provided by 
the Directors of the Western Washington 
Fair Association. They, and other state-fair 
managers, could give pointers to the vast ma- 
jority of the workers for “culture.” 


A New Corot at Smith 
a Smith College Museum of Art has 


AL announced the acquisition of Corot’s 
“Blonde Gasconne,” probably painted about 
1850. Mr. Jere Abbott says of it: “The class- 
ical Smith College Museum portrait is serene 
and compelling. It has about it that certain 


timeless quality which some works of art pos- 
sess. Of the twentieth-century artists, Picasso 
comes at once to mind in contemplating the 
modeling of the head. The composition is sim- 
ple and there is a disconcerting skill in the 
arrangement of the figure within the frame. 
The colors are cool—blues, ivories, mauves, 
olives and siennas.” 

The Museum has already two early Corot 
landscapes. In November, the new painting 
was first shown to the public, as part of a 
Corot exhibition. 


Denver Postpones 


E have been waiting for some months 

\4 now for news to emanate from Denver 
that the sculptor has been chosen to execute 
the Chuchovich memorial to the late mayor, 
Robert W. Speer. Some time ago the Denver 
City Council hastily cancelled the awarding 
of the commission to Ivan Mestrovic, Jugo- 
slav sculptor, as the result of Mr. Forbes Wat- 
son’s letter to the Denver Post (July, 1934, 
issue, excerpts: “. . . I pity the sculptors of 
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your region if this commission goes through, 
and I pity your Art Commission for the repu- 
tation it has unwittingly started for itself... . 
Is this Denver’s response to the new era, this 
servile following of the ‘star’ system from 
which the American artist has so long suf- 
fered?”). And ever since, there has been pro- 
found silence. 

We are advised that no decision will be 
made for some time, and we regard this as un- 
fortunate. It is conceivable that there may be 
a time in the future when American sculptors 
will need commissions more than they do now, 
but one flinches at the thought. After all, a 
great many people all over the country are 
feverishly trying to put artists to work, and 
Denver has a hundred thousand dollars which 
it knows that some day it will spend for sculp- 
cure. The Art Commission would endear itself 
generally if it faced its problem now. 


Cleveland Print Club Competition 


IVE HUNDRED DOLLARS is offered by the 

Print Club of Cleveland, for first selection 
in its second competitive print exhibition, to 
be held at the Cleveland Museum of Art dur- 
ing October, 1935. Unpublished prints in any 
medium from artists throughout the world are 
eligible. The Club receives exclusive right to 
the use of the plate, block, or stone, and the 
entire edition, not to exceed two hundred and 
fifty impressions. 

Prints not selected for the Publication will 


be placed on sale to the public, the artist des- 
ignating the price and number of impressions 
available, and the Museum retaining a com- 
mission of ten per cent to help defray ex- 
penses. 

Entry blanks must be in by July 1, 1935. 
Address The Print Club, Box 2081, Station 
E, Cleveland, Ohio. 


New Art Center for Birmingham 


IRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, has a new att cen- 
B ter this year, for artists, teachers, and be- 
ginners. Founded by the University of Ala- 
bama extension department, it is directed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hartley Anderson of 
Birmingham. University credits are given for 
courses in painting, drawing, and appreciation. 
Most classes are held on Saturday for the con- 
venience of teachers in city and county schools. 


Fitchburg Reopens 
alee Fitchburg Art Center, reduced to 


ashes last year, opened its new building on 
November second, with the Norcross Collec- 
tion, nucleus of its permanent collection, on 
display, and several temporary exhibitions. 
The foundations of the old building were 
used, and the rest rebuilt and made fireproof. 
The new structure is a story higher than the 
old and has skylight galleries. Educational 
activities will include drawing classes for 
school children, who have no such classes in 


Fitchburg schools. 


THOMAS M. SAVAGE: THRESHING 


INCLUDED IN THE TRAVELING EXHIBITION, “IOWA SPEAKS” 
CIRCULATED BY THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
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School Art League, New York 
HE School Art League, of New York 


City, is now twenty-five years old, and its 
record of achievement is impressive. The 
League exists to cooperate with New York’s 
public schools in two ways: to cultivate ap- 
pteciation and good taste among more than 
a million and a quarter pupils; and to aid the 
talented to secure adequate training in the de- 
sign arts. It supplements and broadens the art 
work done in the classrooms by providing op- 
portunities for closer contact with works of 
art and with professional artists than can be 
achieved by school methods. Thus, through 
the League, nearly five hundred thousand pu- 
pils have attended lectures at museums and 
visited art galleries. There have been over two 
hundred thousand high school junior members, 
Paying ten cents apiece. Since 1911, five hun- 
dred and thirty-one industrial arts scholarships 
have provided a year’s tuition in a professional 
att school for especially talented high-school 
graduates, and many of these young people 
have graduated with honors and achieved suc- 


cess in the field of design. 


PW AP Continuations 
aie Corcoran Gallery in Washington re- 


cently made an intelligent effort to extend, 
without funds, the good work done by the 
PWAP in its Region 4, comprising the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia. 
C. Powell Minnigerode, Director of the Cor- 
coran, having been a member of the regional 
committee, has come to know quite intimately 
the problems of the artists of his community, 
and he consequently sponsored an exhibition 
of work done since the Project ended, with the 


avowed intention of making sales. (Twenty- 


six paintings were sold on the first day.) It 
was explained that the PWAP committee, 
which reconvened voluntarily, felt an “unofh- 
cial compulsion” to continue helping the ar- 
tists who had shown so much ability. The show 
will go next to the Maryland Institute, Balti- 
more, and the Richmond Academy of Arts. 
There are other evidences that the regional 
organization brought into being by the Gov- 
ernment is not entirely dependent on Federal 


UNIT FROM DYNAMIC DESIGN EXHIBIT 
AT PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE 


Included in unit are: Abstract Painting by Flouquet, lent 
by the La France Institute; Rings, exhibited by the Arthur 
H. Thomas Co.; Flat-Top Refrigerator designed by Henry 
Dreyfuss, exhibited by the Judson Burns Co.; Mask, by 
Pablo Gargallo, lent by the La France Institute; Mortar 
and Pestie, exhibited by the Arthur H. Thomas Co.; and 
Ball Bearings, exhibited by the Atlas Ball Co. 


initiative. In Indiana, the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Unemployment Relief has appointed 
the former advisory committee for the Public 
Works of Art Project as an advisory commit- 
tee on art projects. They will administer state 
funds in the same way and with the same spirit 
that Federal funds were administered last 
year. All unemployed Indiana artists are urged 
to get in touch with Wilbur D. Peat, Director 
of the John Herron Art Institute, Indian- 
apolis. 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


Masters of English Painting 
By R. H. Wilenski. Boston, Hale, Cushman and Flint, 

Publishers. Price, $7.50. 

NLY the title page is altered in this Amer- 
O ican edition of English Painting. Al- 
though similar in format, the book differs 
from Mr. Wilenski’s previous historical writ- 
ings, for he now feels that the art of past ages 
is quite meaningless except when judged by 
contemporary standards. Thus emphasis is laid 
on those past masters whose attitude happens 
to coincide with modern tendencies. 

Because Gothic painting is hardly known to 
us, and because the Tudor and Stuart periods 
are xsthetically unimportant in the history of 
English painting, Hogarth is the first master 
to receive full discussion. He looms above the 
foreigners who dominated England largely be- 
cause of his forceful use of caricature-com- 
ment. It is important to understand this term, 
for it forms part of Mr. Wilenski’s esthetic 
theory. While believing that the architectural 
aspect (organization of form within the imag- 
inary picture-space) of painting is its most im- 
portant factor, he is careful to limit it by psy- 
chological considerations. Thus the artist re- 
cords “. .. some emotive quality extracted from 
the scene.” Caricature-comment is one way of 
doing this. Taking the word in its literal sense, 
“loaded” or “charged,” he means furnishing 
us with significant detail about a given scene. 
There is not one of Hogarth’s details which is 
not pregnant with symbolism. In this respect 
he has been followed by Rowlandson, Fuseli, 
his little-known contemporary John Brown, 
and the present-day muralist Stanley Spencer. 

The author’s views on portraiture are most 
interesting. The difficulty of modern portrait 
technique, where the final canvas is painted 
with the subject seated before the easel, is that 
few artists can keep from approaching the sub- 
ject as if it were a still-life; they paint the fea- 
tures in illusionist imitation. Thus only the 
externals are perpetuated on the canvas, and 
whatever character is read into the portrait is 
due, not to the artist, but to the onlooker. Por- 
trait painting is a conflict between the wills of 
artist and sitter. Triumph of the former results 
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in great art; of the latter, illustration. But even 
the finest portraitist can give us only one ex- 
pression of the sitter’s character. “The painter 
can write but one sentence in one picture and 
no more.” He depends on decorative strength 
to give his work lasting quality. Because Gains- 
borough indulged his love of painting in his 
portraits, they live. The real Gainsborough is 
the one who wrote: “I’m sick of Portraits and 
wish very much to take my viol-da-gamba and 
walk off to some sweet village where I can 
paint landskips.” Sick of battling the sitter’s 
will, he was anxious to enjoy the luscious pleas- 
ure of pigments. But these landscapes so often 
betray a lack of union between figures and 
foliage that they do not rank among his best 
works. He imbues his portraits with grace, even 
though he often had difficulty with poses (a 
defect which Ambrose McEvoy, working in a 
vein similar to Gainsborough’s, overcame only 
yesterday). 

The discussion of Reynolds centers largely 
about his character. He was a shrewd, calcu- 
lating fellow, who owed his success to rigorous 
self-discipline, imposed by a psychological ne- 
cessity, and to smart business methods. His 
best work lives because of his compositional 
inventiveness. An account of his activity as a 
dealer forms an illuminating comment of the 
history of collecting; the questionable tactics 
displayed in that field is but one reason why 
he deserves Blake’s epithet: “A Sly Dog!” 

That other typically English subject, land- 
scape, is traced from the picturesque phases 
through Turner. It is surprising that the influ- 
ence of gardening on landscape painting is not 
more clearly shown. Of the picturesque paint- 
ers Wilson is shown as the greatest; the next 
phase is described as the topographical. Gir- 
tin’s contribution was the development of 
watercolor; at the end of his short life “. . . to- 
pography gives place to a record of com- 
munion between the artist and the scene con- 
templated. . . .” From these dual tendencies — 
emerged Turner, the peasant who hoped to — 
gain Parnassus through his art. He knew that 
his work lacked form, and thus wished it to be 
viewed only as a whole. He handed on to the 


Impressionists one very particular invention, 
“an art in which architecture had no réle to 
play—an art concerned to symbolize forces 
without form.” Compared with the cosmopoli- 
tan Turner, the other nineteenth-century land- 
scapists—Crome, Cotman, and Constable— 
seem amateurs, inclined toward the still-life 
attitude. In certain canvases Crome emanci- 
pated himself by violent simplification. Con- 
stable so over-worked his paintings that the 
original sketches are finer than the finished 
works which should be entitled Elaborated 
Versions of Sketches. 

The book closes, after a brief discussion of 
the Pre-Raphaelites, with a chapter on Blake. 
Quoting Blake’s annotation to Reynolds’ Dis- 
courses, the author cleverly contrasts these two 
characters. Blake believed in intuitive inspira- 
tion rather than academic discipline, and 
painted imaginative visions which were, for 
him, the real world. “He never used his eyes 
at all.” But he had to have some link with 
artistic convention and turned, unfortunately, 
to his portfolio of old master prints. When he 
had outgrown these props his work became 
great, reaching a climax in the “Inferno.” 

Masters of English Painting is a thought- 
provoking book, brim-full of ideas. Despite the 
author’s premise, he really does not judge the 
work of the past by modern standards. Had 
he done so, the fine character studies and the 
careful portrayal of social background would 
have been needless. The past is viewed from 
a modern prejudice which never gets in the 
reader’s way. Thus the book has a double 
value; it is both brilliant criticism and sym- 
pathetic history. The volume is amply illus- 
trated, and it is a tribute to American collec- 
tors that thirty-one of the two hundred repro- 


duced paintings are in this country. 
BEAUMONT NEWHALL 


From Rameses to Rockefeller: 
~ The Story of Architecture, by Charles Harris Whitaker. 
New York, Random House, Publishers. Price, $3.50. 
EGARDING the great buildings of the past 
R*. devoted primarily to humanely un- 
worthy purposes, Mr. Whitaker is led to re- 
ject any possible meaning they might have for 
us today beyond illustrations of the develop- 
ment of craftsmanship. Architecture in the 


service of landlordism, empire, autocratic gov- 
ernment, of aristocracy and bourgeoisie, of pe- 
cuniary interests and of organized religion he 
believes to be a denial of the spirit of the 
craftsmen whose skill contributed what virtue 
it possesses from his point of view. Naturally 
the author is not concerned with the form 
problem; and consequently his volume is less 
a consideration of architecture as art than a 
political and economic tract. It is indisctim- 
inately concerned with all of man’s buildings, 
with the craftsmanship employed there, with 
the social status of the skilled workmen, build- 
ing practices, the rise of the architectural pro- 
fession and architectural salesmanship, and 
with a group of highly personal moral and 
esthetic judgments and social and economic 
ideas. The author is apparently aware that the 
logical pursuit of his thesis leads him to the 
absurd position that the Dark Ages were the 
ideal period for craftsmanship and building! 

Much of this work is nevertheless wholly 
admirable, principally the author’s insistence 
on the importance of skilled craftsmanship 
and simple building virtues, and his honest 
invective directed against certain corroding 
forces in art and life, namely: landlordism, 
usury, organized religion and political central- 
ization. The anonymous craftsmen, on whom 
has rested the execution of all architectural 
ideas, are given their proper place. There is 
an excellent (if far from complete) analytical 
summary of the futility of skyscrapers. But I 
cannot believe that this handful of relatively 
simple ideas is well incorporated in the form 
of a history of architecture; nor do I see the 
necessity for a rather large volume of almost 
pure rhetoric, quite barren of concrete illus- 
trations, to establish and discuss them prop- 
erly. Mr. Whitaker is not prolix; he is garru- 
lous. And his anvil-like reiteration of a small 
number of ideas in establishing his thesis is 
extremely tiresome. One grows impatient with 
the pamphleteering style of the book, its ob- 
scurities, its irritating minor errors, its hordes 
of general and woolly statements and its wit- 
less attack upon the scholarship it so desper- 
ately needs. We are told, for example, that the 
workmen got better tools, but not what they 
were, why better, or what was the significance 
and result of this advance. The entire discus-. 
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sion of the Middle Ages, traditionally the 
great age of craftsmen, is at variance with the 
work of such scientific historians as Coulton, 
and the treatment of the Renaissance contains 
all of the flaws inherent in the romantic reac- 
tion of the Gothic revival, the attitude of 
Hugo and Ruskin. 

Architecture that might properly be dis- 
cussed in the author’s frame of reference is 
scarcely mentioned: the workmen’s village at 
Kahun, the Fuggerei at Augsburg, the fortified 
churches and bastides of southern France, or 
the Gothic towns of east Prussia, or the superb 
craftsmanship of the eighteenth century, espe- 
cially in Germany. The significance of the 
form of cities to illustrate real estate opera- 
tions and social change is far more important 
than that of individual buildings, but this is 
hardly discussed. 

The major problem of anyone interested in 
craftsmanship during the last hundred years 
has been its possible relationship to the ma- 
chine. Only by a satisfactory resolution of this 
question can the past virtues of honest crafts- 
manship and design be perpetuated in our new 
mechanical terms. Mr. Whitaker, for all his 
concern with craftsmanship, never crisply states 
this problem. The discussion of modern archi- 
tecture that would seem logically to provide 
the grand climax to the book is dismally flat, 
primarily because of the author’s apparent fail- 
ure to perceive in such architecture a modern 
machine craftsmanship or the social virtues he 
prizes, but rather only a perpetuation of the 
formal idiom he personally enjoys: simplicity. 
The problem of taste, persistently ignored in 
the early chapters, here arises. Fundamentally, 
Mr. Whitaker is a philosophic anarchist who 
necessarily resents the social forms and proc- 
esses modern life exacts and modern architec- 
ture predicates. F. A. GUTHEIM. 


Lust for Life 


By Irving Stone. New York, Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, Publishers. 1934. Price, $2.50. 


INCENT VAN GOGH probably left a more 
Vigan record of his inner life than any 
distinguished person who ever lived. 

Irving Stone proves he has painstakingly 
and sympathetically exhausted the three major 
sources: Van Gogh’s paintings and drawings, 
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his voluminous letters to his brother Theo, 
and the reminiscences of those who knew him. 

There is a fourth source, however, which 
Stone seems to have neglected. Obscure in a 
way, it is nevertheless the most important col- 
lateral evidence of the noblest qualities in Van 
Gogh. It is the final answer to those who 
doubt that the Borinage miners still remember 
him as the “Christ-man,” or to those who be- 
lieve that he lived and died an insane profli- 
gate. 

Some months after Van Gogh suffered his 
first mental breakdown he was allowed to leave 
the asylum at St. Remy and visit his newly 
married brother Theo. There for the first time 
he met his sister-in-law Johanna, a lonely 
Dutch girl in Paris, unfamiliar with the lan- 
guage or customs of the French. She was 
carrying her first child. Between this lonely 
girl and her half-mad brother-in-law sprang up 
a friendship whose fragrance and tenderness 
will always live in the letters which she wrote 
to him frequently from that time until his 
death. Her son, the eventual custodian of Vin- 
cent’s effects, published these letters recently, 
with a preface that is the perfect epilogue to 
the Van Gogh epic. 

In the letters of Johanna to Vincent one 
reads the whole heart—not of the writer but 
of the man to whom she wrote. They are the 
letters that a young woman expecting her 
first child might have written to her mother, 
or to a devoted sister: but they are written to 
this broken failure of a painter, the fou-rou 
of Arles, the inmate of St. Remy asylum. 
Many have said, without intending sacrilege 
or romance, that there was something Christ- 
like in Van Gogh. If this were not true Jo- 
hanna could never have written him these let- 
ters. 

In Stone’s novel-biography there is only one 
unpardonable discord. ‘loward the end of the 
book the writer has invented a passage which 
introduces a sort of spirit-woman, Maya, who 
symbolizes Art or something or other. Maya 
appears to Van Gogh while he is painting in 


the sun-scorched fields near Arles. There is | 


some romantic dialogue after which she gives 

herself to him. By this sophomoric device the 

author obviously intends to dramatize tersely 
(Continued on page 700) 


AMERICANS get more 
out of the telephone than any 
other people in the world. 

Partly it is because we still 
have the pioneer qualities. We 
are restless, inquisitive. ambi- 
tious, sociable, ingenious, en- 
terprising. The telephone is 
adapted to us and we are 
adapted ito the telephone. But 
another reason why the aver- 
age American uses the tele- 
phone more is that there are 
more telephones to use—more 
than thirteen million in the 
Bell System alone. And the 
service is better. 

There are few persons inthis | 
country so isolated that the 
telephone cannot find them. 
Your telephone grows in value 
the more you use it—the more 
you rely on it to help you 
through the day’s activities. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


More than 57,000,000 conversations a day are held over 
Bell System wires. It takes a telephone system of great 
size to render quick, reliabie service to a great nation. 


“Leave it to Budworth”’ 
is an old phrase that implies the 
dependability you can place in us. 
More than 67 years’ experience in 
collecting, packing and moving 
works of art. 

W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


424 West 52d Street NEW YORK 
Telephone: COlumbus 5-2194 


MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERY 
61-63 East 57th Street 
New York City 


CEZANNE, ReNoIR, VAN Gocu, Matisse, DERAIN, 


Watt KUHN AND OTHERS 


JACOB HIRSCH 
Antiquities and Numismatics, Inc. 
30 West 54th St., New York 
Works of Art—Egyptian—Greek—Roman 


Mediaeval—Renaissance 


Ars Classica, S. A. 31 Quai du Mont Blanc 


Geneva (Switzerland) 


EHRICH-NEWHOUSE 


INCORPORATED 


PAINTINGS 


Oxtp MAsTERS AND CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 


Mopern AMERICAN ETCHINGS 
578 Madison Avenue, at 57th Street 
New York 


RUDOLF LESCH_ FINE ARTS, INC. 


Publishers of Reproductions 
of Old and Modern Masters 
Distributors of the Carnegie 
Art Equipment Reference Set 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 


Fuller Building, 51 East 57th Street 
New York City 


Works of Modern 


French Painters 


New York Exhibitions 


December 


(Listed through the codperation of the “New 
York Art Calendar’) 


Ackerman Gallery, 50 E. 57th St. “Hot Dogs” 
or “Food for Laughter,” drawings by E. Blam- 
pied, to Dec. 15. 

Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57th St. Small paintings, 
etchings and sculpture by members of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors. _ 

Brummer Gallery, 53 E. 57th St. Original plaster 
sculptures by Despiau, to Dec. 31. 

Frans Buffa & Sons, 58 W. 57th St. Paintings by 
Henry Golden Dearth, Jacob Dooyewaard, Wal- 
ter Griffin, William H. Singer, Jr. 

Carlyle Gallery, 250 E. 57th St. Drawings by E. 
A. Modrakowska, to Dec. 15; Landscapes by 
Augustus Vincent Tack, Paula Eliasoph, Her- 
bert B. Tschudy and Irwin D. Hoffman, Dec. 
15 to Jan. 1. 

Caz-Delbo, 15 W. 49th St. American & French 
aintings, water colors and etchings, to Dec. 31. 

Leonard Clayton, 108 E. 57th St. Paintings, water 
colors and etchings by Lewis C. Daniel, Dec. 3 
to 15. 

Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13th St. 8th Annual 
Exhibition American Print Makers, Dec. 10 to 


29. 

Durand-Ruel Gallery, 12 E. 57th St. Water colors 
by Vera White, Dec. 3 to 24. 

Eighth Street Gallery, 61 W. 8th St. Christmas 
Show by the Group, Dec. 1 to 24; Drawings by 
Hans Foy, Dec. 26 to Jan. 12. 

Eighth Street Playhouse, 52 W. 8th St. Paintings 
by C. E. Colahan, to Dec. 5; Paintings by May- 
belle Richardson, Dec. 6 to 18; Copper plaques 
by Rex Sessions, Dec. 20 to Jan. 2. 

Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57th St. Paintings by 
Marion Monks Chase, Dec. 3 to 15; Invited 
work, Dec. 17 to 29. 

Gallery of American Indian Art, 850 Lexington 
Ave. Water colors, blankets, pottery, baskets 
and Katchina dolls by American Indian artists. 

Gatterdam Galleries, 925 Seventh Ave. Water 
colors of New England coast and landscape by 
Julius Delbos, to Dec. 15. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Graphic arts by Carl Oscar Borg; Colored etch- 
ings by Dorsey Pottery Tyson; 2nd Annual Ex- 
hibition by illustrators, Dec. 4 to 22; Work by 
members of Salart Club (School Art League 
Alumnae), Dec. 10 to 22. 

Grant Studios, 114 Remsen St., Brooklyn. Paint- | 
ings by members of the Fine Arts Guild, to § 
Dec. 11; Brooklyn Water Color Club and 
Guests, Dec. 17 to 31. 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 E. 57th St. Paint- 
ings by Sir Francis Rose, Dec. 5 to 31. 


' 2 Negro Sketching 


. 1 Sanguine Pencil 


Historic Arts Galleries, 1or W. 58th St. Engraved 
portraits of signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence whose birthdays fall in December. 

Kennedy Gallery, 785 Fifth Ave. Etchings and 
drypoints by Walter Tittle. 

Kleemann Galleries, 38 E. 57th St. Intimate paint- 
ings by Moses Soyer; Etchings by R. Stephen 
Wright. 

Knoedler Galleries, 14 E. 57th St. One hundred 
etchings, drypoints, engravings, woodcuts and 
lithographs illustrative of John Taylor Arms’ 
“Handbook of Printmaking and Print-makers,” 
Dec. 4 to Jan. 5. 

Kraushaar Gallery, 680 Fifth Ave. Paintings by 
Gifford Beal, to Dec. 5; Color prints, Dec. 8 
to 29. 

La Salle Gallery, 3105 Broadway. Group show of 
lithographs, wood-block prints and etchings fea- 
turing the work of Helen West Heller. 

Julien Levy Gallery, 602 Madison Ave. Paintings 
by Salvadore Dali, Surrealiste sculpture by 
Giacometti, to Dec. 10; Drawings and paintings 
by Pavel Tchelitchew, Dec. 10 to 31. 

Limited Editions Club, 551 Fifth Ave. The book 
printing of John Henry Nash, to Dec. 15; Work 
by Gordon Ross, Dec. 15 to Feb. 1. 

Macbeth Galleries, 15 E. 57th St. Paintings and 
drawings by Robert Brackman, to Dec. 10; Litho- 
graphs and drawings by Stow Wengenroth, Dec. 


4 to 24; Paintings by Robert Hallowell, Dec. 11 
to 31. 

Pierre Matisse, 51 E. 57th St. Paintings by Nikolai 
Arbit-Blatas, Dec. 6 to 22. 

Midtown Gallery, 559 Fifth Ave. Paintings by 
Paul Mommer, to Dec. 8; Paintings by Eugene 
Fitsch, Dec. ro to 24; Midtown Christmas Ex- 
hibition, Dec. 10 to 24. 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St. Recent paintings 
of Vermont by Edward Bruce. 

Passedoit Gallery, 485 Madison Ave. Paintings 
and drawings by Boris Gregorieff, Dec. 3 to 31. 

Rehn Galleries, 683 Fifth Ave. Paintings in oil and 
water color by Reginald March, to Dec. 8. 

Jacques Seligmann Gallery, 3 E. 51st St. Prints 
and decorative objects by Contemporary Amer- 
ican artists, Dec. 5 to 22. 

Squibb Art Gallery, 745 Fifth Ave. (33d floor). 
Painters Memorial Exhibition, 1900-1934, spon- 
sored by the College Art Association, Dec. 3 to 
15; Student Work, sponsored by the College 
Act Association, Dec. 17 to 28. 

Uptown Gallery, 249 W. End Ave. Oils, water 
colors and frescoes by Helen West Heller; 
Group show of Expressionists, Dec. 4 to Jan. 7. 

Valentine Gallery, 69 E. 57th St. Recent paintings 
by Braque, to Dec. 15. 


(Continued on page 700) 


Fer Z ‘5 a welcome 


Christmas ift! 


USEFUL, COMPACT 
SKETCHING SET 


© A gift that amateurs and professionals 
alike will be delighted with. Anyone who 
sketches will welcome this versatile set, a 
varied selection of drawing mediums for 
black and color sketching, packed in an 
attractive blue box. Each set includes: 


Tig ONGRID BEA. 


GELS Re eC EGE E, 


2 Koh-I-Noor Drawing 
Pencils Pencils 


2 Black Chalk Sketch- 1 Penholder 
ing Pencils 
1 Rubber Eraser 


6 Mona Lisa Oil Chalk 1 Pencil Point Pro- 
Sticks tector 


THE PRICE IS $1.50 


We will send this gift box direct to your friends. 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CO., INC. 

373 Fourth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed find $1.59, for which please send Koh-I-Noor 


i 7 se your card wi his order, and we aaa ms Lr Me i ae 
Se er he att ey wiped: Pe ihent. Gift Set No. 1532 to following address: 

Re rTeh Gee Clo atcty Sa OED SADE SAAC OOD RO Chto UOMO TALS 
KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL co., INC. PET PART ahs NR Buel OS Baas aL ORT ORET ae PEM TIN CIES Eto 


373 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK | ..., 


American 


“At last a spokesman eminently qualified.” 
Magazine of ART. 


THINKING STRAIGHT ON MODERN ART 
HENRY RANKIN POORE 
Price, $2.00 


“‘Chapters pregnant with wit and wisdom.” 
Sterner. 


Albert 


Also author of ‘Pictorial Composition,’’ ‘“‘The Concep- 
tion of Art,’’ ‘‘Art Principles in Practice,” ‘‘Modern 
Art; Why, What and How.” 


“Books that place their author in the front rank of 
thinkers on art.’? Magazine of Decorative Art, London. 


The above books, $4.00 each 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York City 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Fifth Avenue at 82d Street, New York 


METROPOLITAN Museum COoLorpRINTS 
PHOTOGRAPHS - CATALOGUES 


The Acanthus Motive in Design 
A new picture book. Price 25 cents 


The OUTSTANDING Xmas 
Gift for the ART LOVER 


7 


Sheldon Cheney’s New Book 


EXPRESSIONISM 
In ART 


7 


Attractively printed, bound and beau- 
tifully illustrated with 205 plates. 


w 


N the word Expressionism, Mr. Cheney 

finds a summary of the constructive 
movements and principles of Modernist Art. 
His book embodies the first attempt to 
analyze definitely the values of that art. It 
is readable but not shallow, at once scholarly 
and intensely alive. It will be of lasting 
value to all who wish to appreciate living, 
expressive painting and sculpture, whether 
ancient Chinese, Italo-Primitive or latest 
American Modernist. 


$5.00 NET 


Published by LIVERIGHT 
386 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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BOOKS this XMAS! 
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(Continued from page 699) 

Voorhis Gallery, 972 Lexington Ave. Original 
Bartlett prints (1835-1842) and Paxton prints 
(1838-1842). 

Wildenstein Galleries, 19 E. 64th St. Paintings by 
Sorine, through Dec.; Sculpture by Lednicka, 
Dec. 10 to 24. 

Howard Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Ave. “Ships 
and the Sea,” paintings by Gordan Grant, to 
Det-x5: 


New Books on Art 
(Continued from page 696) 
the terrible period when Van Gogh’s genius 


consummated its union with paint and canvas 
to leave the gorgeous pictures that are Van 
Gogh’s only progeny, and when, at the same 
time, he began to lose his mind. The authentic 
miracle of Van Gogh’s life needs no inter- 
ludes of literary magic. 

The integrity, sympathy, and artistry of the 
rest of the book make this slip easy to forgive. 
The author is also to be congratulated for re- 
fraining from black and white illustrations of 
Van Gogh’s masterpieces of color, and for 
adapting the terse, reportorial style of Meier- 
Graefe’s great biography. 

It is a terrible experience to read Lust for 
Life, the story of a man who spent his adult 
years nailed to a cross on which Fate bore his 
tortured body and mind through the midst of 
the people and Scenes that he loved. Fortu- 
nately one hand was released for a few years 
before he died and we have his paintings. 

CHARLES LAW WATKINS 


Books Received 


Art and Sculpture af James Edward Kelley, by Robert 
Bruce. Published by the author, New York, 1934. 

Art for Children, by Ana M. Berry. New York, 1934, 
ae Publications, Inc. Price, cloth, $3.50; paper, 

2.50. 

Art in America in Modern Times, edited by Holger Ca- 
hill and Alfred H. Barr, Jr. New York, 1934, Reynal & 
Hitchcock. Price, cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 

Bibliography of Italian Late Renaissance Art, Volume 
VIII, by Francis J. Geck. 1934. Obtainable at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Bookstore, Macky Building, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

Building to the Skies, by Alfred C. Bossom, M.P., 
F.R.LB.A. New York, 1934, Studio Publications, Inc. 
Price, $4.50. 

English Costume of the Seventeenth Century, by Iris 
Brooke. London, 1934. A.‘ & C. Black Limited; New 
York, 1934, The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.00. 

Giulietta and Romeo, by Luigi da Porto, translated by 
Jessie B. Evans. Portland, Maine, 1934, The Mosher 


Press. (Continued on page 702) 


a 


RT IN AMERICA 
IN MODERN TIMES 


Edited by HOLGER CAHILL 
and ALFRED H. BARR, JR. 


The Greatest Book Walue Ever 
Made Available to American Art 
Lovers 


IDEAL AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


| lees whole of modern art in America, from the 
Civil War to the present, is surveyed and illustrated 
in this comprehensive book. Painting, Sculpture, Archi- 
tecture, Industrial Arts, Mural Painting, Stage Design, 
Decorating, Photography, and the Motion Picture are 
each presented by competent authorities. Here you will 
find the story of the emergence and development of a 
truly national art, lavishly illustrated with 190 fine 
halftones, including nine full-color plates. It is one of 
the most extraordinary book values ever published in 
America. 


REYNAL & HITCHCOCK, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 


Size, 934 x121%4 

112 pages 

181 Black and White Illustrations 
9 Full-Color Plates 

Bound in Cloth 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 


Otpest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) Uni- 
fied direction. City and Country locations; unexcelled 
equipment for the complete professional training of the 
artist. Distinguished faculty. Preliminary classes for 
beginners. Departments of Painting, Sculpture, Illustra- 
tion, Mural Painting; also a co-ordinated course with 
the University of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 

Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 
Fraser, Curator. 

Chester Springs (Summer) School—May 14-Sept. 29. Resident 
students only. Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., Curator. Address Chester 
Springs, Pa., after May 14. 

Write now for winter school booklet 


Eleanor N. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


Advertising Design, Fashion Illus- 
Industrial Design, Teacher 
Admission except Archi- 


Brooklyn, New York 


Pictorial Illustration, 
tration, Interior Decoration, 
Training, Architecture. January 
tecture. Catalogue on request. 


215 Ryerson Street 


Books Received 


(Continued from page 700) 


Handbook of Print Making and Print Makers, by John 
Taylor Arms. New York, 1934, The Macmillan Com- 
pauy. Price, $2.50. 

Ernest Haskell, His Life and Work, by Nathaniel Pou- 
sette-Dart, Boston, 1934, Bruce Humphries, Inc. Price, 
$10.00; de luxe edition, $50.00. 

The Meaning of Unintelligibility in Modern Art, by Ed- 
ward F. Rothschild. Chicago, 1934, University of Chi- 
cago Press for the Renaissance Society of the University. 
Price, $1.50. 

William Morris, Designer, by Gerald H. Crow. New 
York, 1934, Studio Publications, Inc. Price, paper, 
$3.50; cloth, $4.50. 

Processes of Graphic Reproduction in Printing, by Harold 
Curwen. New York, 1934, Oxford University Press. 
Price, $3.75. 

Reflections on British Painting, by Roger Fry. New York, 
1934, The Macmillan Company. 

Spider Woman, by Gladys A. Reichard. New York, 1934, 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $3.50. 

Supervised Correspondence Study. Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
1934, International Textbook Company. Price, 25 cents. 

Zarathustra, Jr. Speaks of Art, by Louis Danz. New 
York, 1934, Brentano’s. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


California Sociciy of Miniature Painters, 18th An- 
nual Exhibition, the Los Angeles Museum, Jan- 
uaty 17 to February 17. Open to all. Closing 
date for entry blanks, December 15. For full in- 
formation write: Mary C. Kerwin, Secretary, 
2375 Scarff Street, Los Angeles, California. 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 130th 
Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings and Sculp- 
ture, the Pennsylvania Academy, Philadelphia, 
January 27 to March 3. Open to all. Entries 
close January 3, sculpture; January 5, paintings. 
For full information write: John Andrew 
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2nd Term Begins 


The ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
of FINE ARTS 


Washington University 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Sculpture, Com- 
mercial Design, Magazine Illustration, Interior 
Decoration, Design, Costume, Weaving, Book- 
binding, ‘Leather, Metal, Pottery and China, Composition, 
Perspective, Anatomy, Etching, History of Art. 


Feb. 4th, 1935 


Teachers of art may now receive B.S. degree through St. Louis 
Schoolfof[Fine Arts in co-operation with other departments 
of Washington University. 


[For catalog write E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 
112, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


FLORENCE CANE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


offers you 
Painting e Drawing e Lithography 
with JEAN CHARLOT 
Creative Expression 
with FLORENCE CANE 
SCULPTURE RHYTHMIC DESIGN 


Rockefeller Center 
R. K. O. Building 


New York City 


Myers, Secretary, Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. 

Print Makers Society of California, International 
Exhibition of Graphic Art, the Los Angeles 
Museum, March 1 to 31. Open to all. Entries 
close February 7. Monotypes ineligible. For in- 
formation write: Ethel B. Davis, Secretary, 
Print Makers Society of California, 45 South 
Marengo Avenue, Room 12, Pasadena, Calif. 

Society of Washington Artists, 44th Annual Ex- 
hibition, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D. C. January 12 to February 3. Open 
to American artists. Entries close January 4. 
For further information write: Lucia B. Hol- 
lerith, Secretary, 808 Seventeenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Washington Water Color Club, 39th Annual Ex- 
hibition of Water Colors, Pastels, Drawings, 
Etchings; the Corcoran Gallery of Art, De- 
cember 9 to January 1. Entries close Decem- 
ber 1. Open to all. For further information 
write: Susan B. Chase, Secretary, Arts Club, 
2017 Eye Street, Washington, D. C. 

Wichita Art Association, 8th Annual Exhibition 
of Contemporary American Block Prints, the 
Wichita Art Association, January 6 to Janu- 
ary 20. Entry blanks close December 25. For 
full information write: C. A. Seward, Secretary, 
Wichita Art Association, Wichita, Kansas. 


December Schedule, Traveling 
Exhibitions of The American 
Federation of Arts 
Bozeman, Mont. (Bozeman Chapter of A. F. A.). 

Modern Photography. December 1-15. 

Boulder, Colo. (Art. Association). Illuminated 
Manuscripts. December 15-January 7. 

Cedar Falls, Iowa (State Teachers’ College). 
1934 International Scholastic Exhibition of 
High School Art, Group B, December 4-20. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa (Art Association). Our Gov- 
ernment in Art. Water Colors Done for the 
Public Works of Art Project, December 9-22. 

Clinton, Iowa (Wartburg College). Modern Pho- 
tography (Small), December 1-10. 

Dallas, Texas (Women’s Club). Our Govern- 
ment in Art. E. C. W. Camps, December 1o- 
January 10. 

De Kalb, Ill. (State Teachers’ College). Textiles, 
December 3-30. 

Elmira, N. Y. (Arnot Art Gallery). Pictures for 
Home and School, December 6-23. 

Flint, Mich. (Flint Art Institute). Art Forms in 
Nature, December 16-30. 

Fort Collins, Colo. (Agricultural College). Mod- 
ern Photography, December 15-30. 

Frederick, Md. (Hood College). African Bush- 
men Paintings, December 1-15. 

Fredonia, N. Y. (State Normal School). Old 
and Modern Masters, December 1-8. 

Grove City, Pa. (Grove City College). African 
Bushmen Paintings, December 18-30. 

Massillon, Ohio (Baldwin Museum). Indian 
Pueblo Paintings, December 1-10. 

Newark, Del. (Women’s College). Italian Paint- 
ings—XV and XVI Centuries, December 1-15. 

Oxford, Ohio (Miami University). Art Forms in 
Nature, December 1-10. 

Providence, R. I. (Brown University). Lowa 
Speaks—Oils and Water Colors, December 2- 
30. 

Ruston, La. (Louisiana Polytechnic Institute). 
1934 International Scholastic Exhibition of 
High School Art, Group A, December 3-16. 

Scranton, Pa. (Everhart Museum). Mid-Western 
Water Colors, December 2-27. 

Springfield, Mass. (Springfield Art Museum). 
Rio Grande Group, December 2-30. 

Sweet Briar, Va. (Sweet Briar College). Our 
Government in Art. 35 Oils and 19 Water 
Colors Done for the Public Works of Art 
Project, December 1-15. 

Toledo, Ohio (Toledo Museum School). Sur- 
vey of Painting, December 1-21. 

(Other Engagements Pending) 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York City 
Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze 


and Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling 
Tools, Brushes and Pottery Decorating Kilns. 


NRecent Paintings 
OF 
Vermont 
BY 
Edward Bruce 


November 26 through December 


THE 
WEEE CEE GAEZERFREETS 
108 West 57th St. New York 


MORE THAN 1 QO OO @ Q facts on 


art in America at your fingertips. 


SAVE $1.50 by ordering your copy of the 
forthcoming Volume 31, American Art 
Annual, now. Special pre-publication price, 


$4.50. We'll bill you on publication. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
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The AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF ARTS 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


Please enter the following subscriptions as 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS: 


_] Send December direct; or [| 


to me 


L.] Send December direct; or [] to me 


[| Send December direct; or [] to me 


[|] Send December direct; or [] 


to me 


My Name 


Address 


[_] Check enclosed 
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Please send bill 


O 


oe Suggestion 


Coneerning an Ideal Gift for 
Discriminating Friends 


RK 


Naturally, you want a gift of more than 
ephemeral charm. Hence your search for 
something to express in full measure your 
thoughtfulness—something to strengthen 


the bond of friendship. 


We suggest the Magazine of ART as a 
gift that fulfills your every demand. Here 
is a publication that vividly, month by 
month, gives the fascinating, intriguing 
story of art—past and present—with hun- 
dreds of beautiful illustrations. 


Many happy hours of interesting, thor- 
oughly worth-while entertainment! Every 
issue a thrilling experience, and every is- 
sue a tribute to its giver. 


REX 


Truly a Gift Superb—America’s 
Outstanding Art Monthly 


REK 
Special Chie tube 


for Members of The American Federa- 
tion of Arts and subscribers to the Maga- 


zine of ART. 


One subscription, $4; Two subscriptions, 
$7; Three subscriptions, $9; Additional, 
$2.50 each. For Canadian, add 25 cents 


each; Foreign, 50 cents. 


We present you, with our best holiday 
wishes, the December issue for every gift 
recipient. Your paid subscriptions will 
start with January. 


Please check on the coupon, in each case, 
whether you prefer to personally present 
the December issue; or whether we are 
to mail the copy direct, to arrive on 
Christmas Eve. : 


Your gift order will be checked against 
our list of subscribers. You will be noti- 
fied immediately of any duplication. 


The AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


Vol. XXVIII 


INDEX 


Jan.-Dec. 1934 


ARTICLES AND AUTHORS 


(Articles are listed in italics, authors in roman type.) 
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American Civic Annual (Harlean James, editor). 
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